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The Philadelphia Public Ledger of 27 
April, 1897, terms the New York CRITIC 
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literature and art.’’ 








THE CENTURY CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Prisoners of Conscience. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
This new story by Mrs. Barr is having a large sale. It is a pow- 
erful a ay fhe a Shetland fisher-village, illustrated with striking 
ictures by Louis Loeb. The Scottish American says that ‘ Mrs. 
arr’s work has been admirably done.”” 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


The Stand-By. 
By Edmund P. Dole. 


The Boston Herald says: “It is vigorous in tone and full of 
healthy enthusiasm all the way through, and is apparently con- 
structed with a definite object in view—the principle of the temper- 
ance question. Mr. Dole is Assistant Aasomnag-Cananel of Hawaii, 
and a cousin of President Dole... . The action is vigorous and 
exciting from beginning toend.’” 12mo, $1.25. 


One Man Who Was Content. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 

“Four most entertaining stories make up this volume.”’"—Soston 
Fournal. Asa writer of fiction Mrs. Van Rensselaer promises to 
become no less known than she already is as a critic of art and 
architecture. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Nature in a City Yard. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 

The Bookman says: ‘‘Mr. Skinner combines the philosophic 
calm with the poet’s freshness of feeling and fancy. Imagine 
Thoreau transported from his home in the woods to a densely popu- 
lated city, and compelled to substitute a Brooklyn back-yard for 
his beloved Walden Pond, and you will have some idea of the con- 
tents of this book.”” The Seacom says: “Such books are far too 
rare; and when they do appear are to be welcomed and treasured,” 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


*¢‘For the Country.’’ 
By Richard Watson Gilder. 

A collection of Mr. Gilder’s patriotic poems. The Boston Her- 
ald says: ‘‘Several of these have already appeared in book form, 
and the idea has been to unite under one heading the poems dealing 
with the idea of a nationality and a citizenship that should have 
something genuine about them. This is the note that runs through 
all the ms, showing itself now in one form, now in another.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
Talks to Young Men. Talks to Young Women. 

The Boston Transcript considers these two little volumes “ of 
more than ordinary interest and value.”” The author “takes a wide 
range, but in every chapter he drives straight at the core of his sub- 
ject.” The Commercial Advertiser says: “There is not a line 
in them that is not based ou sound sense or experience, or both.” 
Each 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 











Recent Publications. 


Without Prejudice. 


By I. Zangwill. 

Wit, rather than humor, is the 
distinguishing quality of this re- 
markable collection of essays and 
sketches. It sparkles on every 
page, in every paragraph, adding 
piquancy to some of the keenest 
criticism that has been written of 
recent years. Second edition 
ready, cloth, $1.50. 


The Cat 


and the Cherub. 
By Chester Bailey Fernald. 
The stories here printed attracted 
wide attention when first pub- 
lished in Tue Century. Zhe 
Bookman says: “Mr. Fernald 
proves himself an almost perfect 
master in the buoyant art of story- 
telling. Effort has no place in it ; 
the thing swings.”” Zhe Inde- 
endent considers it ‘a book to 
read with unqualified pleas- 
ure.”” Second edition, cloth, $1.25. 


Notes of the Night. 

By Charles C. Abbott. 

A series of most delightful es- 
says or talks on nature. The title 
essay tells of what goes on at 
night; of the sounds that are 
heard and of the birds and beasts 
that make the night their time of 
activity. The Boston Transcript 
says: ‘‘ Dr. Abbott tells his story 
with a simplicity and charm of 
style that is most delightful.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Shadow Christ. 
By Gerald Stanley Lee. 


The Dial calls it ‘‘a prose 
poem of much delicacy of feeling 
and scope of thought.” 7he 
Critic says : ‘‘ To acertain extent 
it is a theological work, but to a 
greater extent it is a contribution 
to pure literature and may be ex- 
pected to find its audience among 
those who regard the Bible as the 
greatest of books, rather than 
among those to whom the Book is 
only as a bible. . . The author 
is fresh, audacious, even humor- 
ous, though reverent in the high- 
est sense. Few living writers 
could match for eloquence and 
force the pages in which he is at 
his best.”” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Recent Publications. A Handbook of English Cathedrals. 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 


Stories of a Sanctified Town. People who are expecting to visit England during 
By Lucy S. Furman. the coming summer shoul —_ take with them 
ny; 


rs Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s work on 
One of the best, if not the best volume of Amer- now published in the form of a handy guide. Richly 


illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 12mo, soo pages, 


ican short stories lately published.””—Literary 
World. James Whitcomb Riley writes: «‘ Long 


glish cathedrals, 


ago I should have congratulated The Century Co., cloth, round corners, $2.50; full leather, $3.00. 
publishers, as | did the author of your superb vol- The Princess Sonia. 


ume, ‘ Stories ofa Sanctified Town.’ ’’ The experi- 


ences of a Kentucky community over which a wave By Julia Magruder. 
of religious emotion has swept is the subject of the A romance of girl art life in Paris. With illustra- 
book. x12mo, cloth, $1.25. tions by Charles Dana Gibson. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 
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IN PRESS. 


One volume, Svo, cloth, about 250 pages. 


ELEMENTS 


OF THE 


DIFFERENTIAL#* INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


PROF. WM. S. HALL, 
Of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 





SOME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 


Contains a Chapter on Differential Equations. This distinguishes 
it from all other elementary books and will certainly be greatly in its favor. 
Gives a Table of Integrals arranged for convenience of reference. 


This Table is well adapted for ordinary uses and is more extended than any given in 
books of the same scope. 


There are a number of numerical problems illustrating the text 


and showing actual applications in engineering practice. In this respect it differs 
from all other books, and this feature will recommend it especially to engineering 
departments of Technical Schools. 


The two branches of the Calculus are treated together. This is 
@ very natural treatment, making the subject more intelligible and economizing space. 


All the formulas for differentiation are established by the methods 


of limits. But the method of infinitesimals is fully explained, and the differential 
notation is used when there is any advantage gained by it. 


More subjects are presented than are usually given in elementary 


text.books. Important things are treated at considerable length, while less important 
things are given but a brief treatment. 


The formulas for differentiation are expressed in terms of v, v 


being a function of 2, instead of being expressed directly in terms of z. Hence the 
necessity of the rule for differentiating a function of a function is avoided. 


The book will be shorter than any other book which covers as 
much ground. It will have about 250 pages. 


The book is not simply a manual. The effort has been to make 


the treatment less formal than usual. Illustrations are given in introducing the sub- 
ject to make the fundamental conceptions as clear as possible. 


Quite a number of historical references are given. 


Circular measure is carefully explained. 
Ov , ‘ ee 
The symbol — is used for a partial derivative. 


P ” ° . ° 
For ‘‘arc sin x_ the alternative form ‘‘sin “x” is frequently used. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 





Engineers’ Sketchbook 


of Mechanical Movements, Devices, Appli- 
ances, Contrivances, and Details employed 


in the design and construction of machinery for every purpose, classified and arranged for reference 
for the use of Engineers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Managers, Mechanics, Inventors, Patent Agents, 


and all engaged in the mechanical arts, 


New edition, revised and considerably enlarged, with 2,603 Illustrations, $4.00. 
By THOMAS W. BARBER, C.E., 


Author of ‘‘The Repair and Maintenance of Machinery.’’ 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, Publishers, 12 Cortlandt St., New York. 








To CoLLectors OF RARE ENGLISH Books. 


Please Forward Address and I will send you gratis and prepaid: 
1. CATALOGUE of English and American Standard Sets in FINE 


BINDINGS. 


Il. LONDON WEEKLY REPORT of Scarce English Second-Hand Books, 
Ancient and Modern, in Superior Condition, including many 


out-of-the-way items. 





H. W. HAGEMANN, Bookseller and Importer, 


160 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. 





University of Michigan 


Summer School. 


JULY 7TH TO AUGUST 18TH. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Aca- 
demic Studies: Also in Law, Engineering, 
Bacteriology, and Histology. 


For full announcement apply to 


Secretary JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Rose Dale Home School 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


OLD CHURCH, VA. 

Resident Teachers. Pupils enter best col- 
leges. Beautiful Grounds. Climate delightful. 
Pure Water. Special care to backward pupils. 
Gymnasium and field sports. Convenient to 
Danville R. R. System, V. C. V. O. R. R. 

Fifth Year begins Sept. 20, 1897. Catalogue. 
Tuos. P. DARRACOTT, M.D., Ph.D., Prin. 





THE CITIZEN 


FOR JUNE. 
Editorials. 
The Story of a Love Story. (I. Chaucer’s Ver- 
sion. II. Subsequent History.) Part I. 
By CLYbE B. Furst. 
Movements in English Education. 


III. The 
Teachers’ Societies. 


Book REVIEWS: 
Mahaffy’s *‘ The Empire of the Ptolemies.’ 
Hay’s ‘ Trumpets and Shawms.’ 
Dayton’s * Last Days of Knickerbocker Life 
in New York.’ 
How and Leigh’s ‘A History of Rome to 
the Death of Cesar.’ 
THE Book NOTEs. 
A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT WITH INFORMATION 


ABOUT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Annual Subscription, $1.00. Single Copy, 10 Cents. 





Address all communications to 


THE EDITOR, 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 
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All correspondence in regard to contributions should be addressed to the Editor. 
Unsolicited contributions will be returned only when stamps are sent for that purpose. 
For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, Lancaster, Pa., or 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


During the months of July and August the publication of this Journal will be suspended. 





AN EXTRACT FROM THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 


By ProressoR HENRY S. NASH, EpiscopAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


My aim is to show how the social ques- 
tion strikes into the soil of that Mediter- 
ranean civilization in which antiquity 
summed itself up, and out of which Mod- 
ernity issued. Aristotle declares in his 
Poetics that History is less ethical than the 
Drama, and therefore less cleansing. If, 
however, it be possible to find a clear 
thread of purpose running through the 
time-process, be it ever so slight, History 
itself becomes a drama, and the most 
cleansing of all dramas. It was because 
Aristotle saw little or no continuity, almost 
no steady, divine purpose in History, that 
he estimated it so lightly. But our minds 
cannot walk the path fro.a the first fire, 
kindled by human art in the thick of the 
forest primeval, down to the time when 
the World's Fair in Chicago was all set in 
motion by touching a little button, with- 
out exaltation. Much more does it cleanse 
us of impatience and fear to see a terrible 
yet inevitable and inspiring question in 
the light of universal history, which, for 
our experience, is the light of eternity. 
We men and women of to-day are stand- 
ing on the verge of a future whose course 
it is impossible to foresee. If we are to 
play our part through, if we are to follow 
our duty home, we need both a cool head 
and a warm heart. The geologian deals 
with zons as an Oriental monarch deals 


with his people’s gold. To the impas- 
sioned reformer, a year is an age. The 
need of our time is a manhood that shall 
gain a little—just a little—of the geol- 
ogian’s time-sense. 

I cannot hope to avoid the appearance 
of one-sidedness. Political and Economic 
History are passed coolly by. The vast 
bulk of events is untouched. I shall seem 
to make ideas advance to the sound of 
the trumpet, like the things that happen 
in one of Dumas’ novels. May be— 
which is worse—I shall appear to be writ- 
ing a poor fairy story, and calling it phil- 
osophy of history. The one-sidedness, 
however, is conscious and avowed. It 
can deceive no one but myself, and I 
trust that even I shall escape. My excuse 
is that one-sidedness is worth while. In 
the hope of proving it, thereby defending 
myself against that righteous horror of 
easy generalization which is the best side 
of the intellectual life of our day, I ven- 
ture to give a short syllabus of the main 
points that I desire to make good. 

1. In the Mediterranean world, for the 
first time in history, the individual man 
was clearly defined. He was called 
‘*soul.’’ The individual thus christened 
was a generic individual, there being no- 
thing in him that could not become uni- 
versal. In this definition was stored up a 
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great stock of potential rights for the down- 
most of men. It was to give rise to the 
working unit of modern politics. 

2. With the establishment of Christian- 
ity the world gained a dogmatic conception 
of the universe that could furnish a divin- 
ing power, strong enough to force the defi- 
nition down through the lowest stratum of 
society, as it lay under the hand of theory. 
At one time it seemed to the eye of flesh 
that the religion of Mithras would press 
Christianity hard in, the struggle for the 
Spiritual Masterhood of the Roman Em- 
pire. That religion typified all the weak- 
nesses of polytheism in its relation to our 
subject. Through the vast débris of myth 
and ritual the principle of individuality 
could not penetrate. 

3. The monotheistic idea of God unifies 
and codrdinates the spiritual goods of the 
race. It tolerates no spaces of barren 
silence in the universe, where the imagi- 
nation of the reformer cannot live. 

4. The unity of God involves the moral 
unity of all classes of men. This is a 
long step towards the idea of equality. 

5. The unity of God entails a view of 
the world which puts it in the service of 
God. In the lower religions the Gods are 
in the service of men. As polytheism 
clarifies itself, it rises into dualism. Still, 
the world and history are not plastic. 
But Biblical monotheism succeeds on the 
one hand in making God the keeper of the 
world’s ideal, and on the other, in render- 
ing the total life in time and place plastic 
under His hand. Hence the idea of God 
becomes both the ideal and the task of 
mankind. 

6. Thus the potential bulks larger than 
the actual. The may-de and the ought-to- 
be gather in force on the frontiers of the 
zs- to daunt and to distribute it, perhaps 
some day to break in upon and overcome 
it. That the possible thus acquires broad 
margins of suggestion out beyond the 
actual is a fact of deep significance in the 
history of the social ideal. 
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7. The idea of personality dawns on 
the western mind, there’s a good in each 
man, and for each man better than his 
best, the good of self-knowledge and 
self-masterhood. Personality means in- 
dividuality creating itself. 

8. Thisinvolves Freedom. Fate is that 
which cannot be assimilated. To the re- 
former Fate is the dead matter of society 
which he cannot hope to vitalize. But to 
the Christian thought of Personality, that 
is, individuality creating itself through cov- 
enant with God, there is no Fate, save lack 
of time; and the belief in immortality, the 
historical corollary of the belief in Person- 
ality, makes time no bar. 

g. The climate of the period which 
established Christianity was  transcen- 
dence. Transcendence, for our subject, 
means that the inner life of man is too 
large to find any suitable expression in so- 
cial or political forms. Such a period of 
transcendence was necessary, to the end 
that the infinite worth of the common man 
might be authenticated and registered. 

10. The sense of sin became part and 
parcel of common consciousness. It is a 
leveller and equalizer—the mortal foe of 
aristocracy. 

11. The idea of the Kingdom of God is 
worked into the flesh and blood of the 
Occident, so that it becomes instinctive. 
Some day, with the idea of God left out 
for a while, it shall show itself as the be- 
lief in human perfectibility. 

12. And so, the idea of Humanity rises, 
full and clear above the horizon. It 
amounts to this, that wherever you find 
man, you find the eternal goods, and there- 
fore the highest worth. The scale of mar- 
ket prices for the common man is forever 
disarranged by the discovery in him of 
something that is above price. 

13. Along with the idea of the Kingdom 
of God, the clear idea of Duty enters the 
Western mind. It is a new category in 
ethics. It involves, ultimately, a change 


from that view of society which would 
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make it exist for the insurance of present 
rights, to a view of it as also existing to 
create rights. Just as the monotheistic 
concept of God puts the world in the ser- 
vice of the human ideal, so the idea of the 
Kingdom of God brings before the mind a 
world wholly made up of material plastic 
for Duty. 

14. So far as theory goes, all this in- 
volves a revolution in human values. It 
matters not how far off the translation of 
the idea into institutions may be. Ideas 
are indestructible. Force stored up must 
some day break forth. With History, as 
with God of History, a thousand years are 
as one day. 

15. In a word, the establishment of 
Christianity in Europe creates the Re- 
former's Conscience, makes the world 
seem plastic to it, and gives to sociology 
that elemental man, of whom Rousseau 
preached, Burns and Wordsworth sang, 
and for whose sake Kant did his deepest 
thinking. To set this man free was the 
programme of the Revolution. These are 
the main points amongst those which I 
desire to make good. 


[A few words may be added to show the 
measure of success attained. The quota- 
tion is from a long review in the Mew 
York Tribune which is printed in full 
elsewhere (See under Reviews). 


‘*Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the 
promise of its title. It does more, indeed, 
for the author is something and better 
than a mere epitomizer of other men’s 
thoughts. Not only is his treatment of 
the great thesis which he has undertaken 
to discuss fresh and suggestive, but he 
shows himself to be a clear and original 
thinker. To say this is to say a great 
deal ; for sociology, using the word in its 
broadest sense, is in many respects the 
great question of this generation, and 
many of the most acute thinkers of the 
day have become at once its students and 
interpreters. It is no small praise there- 
fore to say that Professor Nash need fear 
comparison with none who have preceded 
him. In luminous and epigrammatic 
statement, in compactness of thought and 
in a thorough mastery of the whole sub- 
ject he ranks among the best writers on 
sociology who have appeared during the 
last twenty years, and we believe his book 
will come to be recognized as one of the 
most valuable and helpful treatises in the 
language.’’ Ep.] 





CITIZEN BIRD. 


A NATURE SToRY ABoOuT BIRD LIFE. 


CITIZEN BIRD, by MABEL OsGoop 
WRIGHT, assisted by Dr. ELLiotr Cougs, 
is a nature story for young people, in which 
three children are brought in direct contact 
with bird life. Nat and Dodo, city children, 
opening their ears and eyes for the first 
time to country sounds and sights, and 
Rap, the lame boy, a born naturalist, go 
from Dr. Roy’s study, through the fields, 
woods and by the shore, meeting Citizen 
Bird as a fellow member of society. 

While the pranks and queries of the 
children and the imagery of the narrative 
serve to impress the scenes from bird life, 
they in no wise dim the underlying accu- 
racy of statement, and the ‘‘ bird tables’”’ 


which the children are taught to write 
when they have had a good look at an 
unfamiliar bird, make the book an easy 
guide to the most familiar birds of the 
United States. It is an excursion in Bird- 
land for those who followed Tommy-Anne 
in her journey with ‘‘ Heart of Nature.’”’ 
The many illustrations in the text are from 
the drawings which Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
has made for the full-page plates of a new 
edition of Birdcraft, soon to appear, and 
are as fine a group of bird portraits as 
have ever been executed. 

The children had gone into their uncle’s 
study and were watching him as he worked. 

‘« May we see the book you are writing, 
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Uncle Roy, and learn all about the birds 
out of it?”’ 

‘It is written in words too long and 
difficult for you to understand. Here isa 
page on the desk—see if you can read it.’’ 

Nat stood by the Doctor’s chair, but the 
longer he looked at the page the more 
puzzled he became, and at last he said, 
‘*I think, if you please, I’d rather have a 
book with only the birds’ plain American 
names.’ Then he spelled out slowly, 
«« C-y-a-n-0-c-i-t-t-a C-r-i-s-t-a-t-a. Why, 
that’s Latin, but it only means Blue Jay.”’ 

‘*Couldn’t you write a /itt/e book for us, 
uncle—just a common little book, all in 
plain words?’’ pleaded Dodo. ‘‘ There’s 
plenty of paper here, and, of course, the 
know-how is all in your head; because 
Olive says you know about every bird that 
lives in our America—and then you need 
not put them quite all in our book.”’ 

‘« Bless your innocent heart! How many 
different kinds of birds do you think there 
are in ‘our America,’ my little Yankee ?’’ 

‘*More than a hundred, I guess,’’ said 


Dodo after a long pause. 

‘* Nearly a thousand, my lady!”’ 

‘¢A thousand! I think we couldn’t re- 
member so many. Does Olive know about 
‘nearly a thousand’ ?”’ 

‘*No, nor about a quarter of them, 
Dodo, There a great many birds that are 
rare or curious, but are not very interesting 
to people like you and me,’’ said Olive. 

‘‘Suppose you make us a little book 
about some of the very nicest American 
birds,’’ put in Nat, who had been looking 
at the row of stuffed birds in one of the 
cases, and began to feel a real interest in 
knowing their names and something about 
them."” * * * 

‘* Now, children,’’ said the Doctor, as 
soon as the youngsters had stopped chat- 
tering, ‘‘I will first ¢e// you some stories 
about the birds ; then if you like them I 
will make them into a little book that 
other girls and boys may read.”’ 

Citizen Bird is the book of the stories 
the Doctor told and about the children who 
heard them. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 


With the present year the Archzologi- 
cal Institute of America will begin the uni- 
form and regular publication of its papers, 
reports and other authorized documents, 
in a periodical under its immediate direc- 
tion. 


The new periodical, which is to contain 
these issues, will be styled—The Ameri- 
can Journal of Archzology, Second Se- 
ries, Zhe Journal of the Archeological 
Institute of America. It will be conducted 
by an Editorial Board, the members of 
which will represent the several interests 
of the Institute and the institutions in its 
care. The Board consists of an editor-in- 
chief, chosen by the council, and two edi- 
tors, chosen by the managing committees 
of the Schools of Classical Studies at 


Athens and in Rome, respectively, together 
with the President of the Institute and the 
chairman of the managing committee of 
the Schools at Athens and in Rome as 
honorary members. By an arrangement 
made between the Council and the Amer- 
ican Journal of Archeology (edited by 
Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr.), the 
new periodical replaces and succeeds the 
Journal, which after the completion of 
Vol. XI. (1896) makes over its subscrip- 
tion list, exchanges, etc. 

The American Journal of Archeology, 
Second Series, will be issued six times a 
year. The Journal will contain: 

I, Archzeological Papers of the Institute 
in the fields of American Christian, Classi- 
cal and Oriental Archeology; Papers of 
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the School of Classical Studies at Athens; 
Papers of the School of Classical Studies 
in Rome. 

II. Proceedings of the Institute, and of 
other Archeological Societies; Summaries 
of Archzological News; Correspondences; 
Notes and Notices. 

III. Reports of the Council of the In- 
stitute; of the Managing Committees of 
the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens, 
and in Rome, and of other Committees of 
the Institute. 

It is intended that the archzological 
material published in the course of each 
year shall at least equal in amount that of 
the recent annual volumes of the first series 
of the American Journal of Archeology. 

The first number containing the First 
Annual Report (1895-96) of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
is in press, and will be issued forthwith ; 
it will be next followed by the papers of 
this school, and of the school at Athens, 
and by other articles in several successive 
numbers. 

The annual subscription for the Journal 
will remain $5.00. 

The bi-monthly numbers will be sold 
separately. 

Reprints of important papers will also 


be issued and will be on sale. 

Members of the Institute are entitled to 
receive the /ourna/ without charge, and 
copies of every number will be regularly 
sent to them. 

The journal will be published—in 
America and England—by the Mac- 
millan Company (66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.), who will receive subscrip- 
tions, and will keep on sale the several 
numbers of the /Journa/, and the reprints 
of papers. 

The Macmillan Company will also have 
on sale all former publications of the In- 
stitute, except such as are out of print. 
Lists will be furnished on application. 

Editorial Board, 1897 : Editor-in-chief, 
John H. Wright, Harvard University ; 
Associate Editors: James R. Wheeler 
(for the School at Athens), Columbia Uni- 
versity; Allan Marquand (for the School 
in Rome), Princeton University. 

Honorary Members: John William 
White (President of the Institute), Harvard 
University; Thomas D. Seymour (Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the 
School at Athens), Yale University; Wm. 
Gardner Hale (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome), Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


By PROFESSOR JESSE Macy, IowA COLLEGE. 


Professor Macy’s book on Zhe Eng- 
lish Constitution is one of great and unique 
interest. In the first place, it is the first 
work on the subject written by an Ameri- 
can, by one who, while thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history and workings 
of the English system, has constantly in 
mind the political ideas, associations, and 
undertakings of the intelligent American 
citizen. Secondly, it is one of the few 
works, and as far as I know, the most 
complete and thorough, which seek to 


penetrate behind formule to the living 
forces of national life. Bagehot and Dicey 
have done this for the last two centuries 
of English constitutional history; but be- 
fore Mr. Macy no writer (except M. 
Boutmy, and his work is much slighter) 
has made a serious attempt to do the like for 
the early and middle ages and the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Hitherto, stu- 
dents of the earlier ages have been obliged 
to content themselves with Professor Free- 
man’s little sketch, wherein the Anglo- 
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Saxon monarchy is converted into a Whig 
constitutionalism, or with Dr. Stubbs’ 
learned tomes which leave them to draw 
their own conclusions on all the issues of 
main interest to the modern reader. Mr. 
Macy, using and not abusing his Freeman 
and Stubbs and Gneist and Green, has 
now produced a book, which, while it 


will disappoint those who look for the 
principles of liberty ‘in the forests of Ger- 
many’ will be of real service to those who 
want to understand the real nature of the 
political phenomena of English history 
from century to century. 
W. J. ASHLEY, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


PROFESSOR W. F. EDWARDS has been 
elected President of the Washington Uni- 
versity, Seattle, in the place of Dr. Mark 
W. Harrington. 

A CHAIR of physical geography has 
been established in the Faculty of Sciences 
in the University of Paris, and M. Vélain 
has been appointed the first incumbent. 

ProFessor H. L. Hutcuin, Dean of 
the Law Department of the University of 
Michigan, has been offered the presidency 
of the University during President Angell’s 
absence in Turkey. 

WE learn from Sczence that Dr. Nicholas 
Senn has bought the valuable physiologi- 
cal library of the late Professor Du Bois- 
Reymond, and has presented it to the New- 
berry Library of Chicago, 

PROFESSOR H. WILSON HARDING, who 
for 25 years has held the chair of physics 
and electrical engineering at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, will be made professor emeritus at 
the end of the present year. 

PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN, of 
Princeton, has been awarded the gold medal 
at the Royal Academy of Science and 
Letters of Denmark for the best work on 
a general question in social ethics. 

Dr. C. Du Bois-REyMOND, son of the 
late Emil Du Bois-Reymond, expects to 
edit, from the notes of students, the courses 
of lectures given by Du Bois-Reymond, at 
the University of Berlin, on Results of Mod- 
ern Science and Physical Anthropology. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY will send its 


fourteenth geological expedition to the West 
this summer. The party will be under 
the direction of Professor Scott, and will 
make paleontological and _ geological 
studies and collections in South Dakota. 


Mr. E. P. SHELDON, lately Instructor 
in Botany at the University of Minnesota, 
has accepted a commission from the 
National Herbarium to organize a field 
party for the exploration of the Blue 
Mountains in Oregon. He expects to de- 
vote at least six months to the field work. 


THE Honorary Medal of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons was presented to Lord 
Lister and Sir James Paget at the last 
meeting of the Council of the College. 
This medal had been conferred but eight 
times during the present century—on the 
last occasion on Sir Richard Owen. 


THE British government authorities have 
presented Dr. Nansen, in recognition of 
his services in scientific exploration, with 
a complete set of the Challenger Reports. 
This is said to be the only case in which 
this great publication, extending to fifty 
volumes quarto, has been presented to an 
individual. 

PROFESSOR I. P. ROBERTS, Director of 
the Agricultural College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, announces that the College has 
undertaken to assist teachers and parents 
interested in nature study by distributing, 
feee of charge, leaflets giving instructions 
for the making of accurate observations of 
common objects. 
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Rev. A. T. F. BEHRANDS, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon this year at Wellesley, on Sunday, 
June 20th. The commencement address 
will be delivered June 22d by Professor 
Calvin Thomas, who holds the chair of 
Germanic languages and literature in Co- 
lumbia College, New York. 

A LEAVE of absence from Johns Hop- 
kins University has been granted to Dr. 
Jacob H. Hollander, Associate in Econom- 
ics, who has been appointed secretary to 
the International Monetary Commission, 
which sailed from New York on Saturday 
to visit France, Germany and England. 
Dr. Hollander was indorsed for his new 
position by members of the Johns Hop- 
kins faculty and of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM LIBBEY, of the 
Geographical Department of Princeton 
University, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the university at the fifteenth gen- 
eral meeting of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada, to be held at Halifax, N. S., June 21 
to 26, to celebrate the 4ooth anniversary 
of John Cabot’s landing upon the Atlantic 
coast. Professor Libbey is also a delegate to 
the meeting of the American Geographical 
Society, of which he is a foreign secretary. 


Dr. TRAILL GREEN, Emeritus Professor 
of Chemistry at Lafayette College, died at 
Easton, Pa., on April 29th, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Green was first made professor in Lafay- 
ette College sixty years ago, and during 
that time took an important part in the 
building-up of the College, having been 
dean of its scientific department and hav- 
ing given it an astromical observatory. 
He made many contributions to medicine 
and to other sciences. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS B. LINDsAy, Ph. 
D., who is at the head of the Latin de- 
partment in Boston University, will sail 
from New York, June 12, for a three 
months’ tour abroad, visiting Italy, Spain, 


and points upon the Mediterranean. He 
will be accompanied by his father, the 
venerable Rev. John W. Lindsay, S. T. D., 
Professor Emeritus of Exegetical The- 
ology in the School of Theology. Profes- 
sor Lindsay will return in time for the 
opening of college in the fall. 


Two friends of Amherst College have 
purchased from Alvin Clark & Son the 
two twenty-inch telescopic disks cast by 
Mantois, of Paris, one of the most famous 
makers in the world, for the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. These disks are held for 
Amherst College in the hope that some 
friend of Amherst, who is interested in 
promoting astronomical knowledge, will 
have these disks figured by Alvin Clark 
and mounted for the college. Professor 
Todd's repeated visits to Japan and to 
Africa, in charge of eclipse expeditions, 
have awakened a sense of the need of a 
better astronomical equipment at Amherst. 

Dr. FONGER DE HAan, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed As- 
sociate in Spanish at Bryn Mawr College, 
and has been granted leave of absence 
for the year 1897-98. The courses in 
Spanish at Bryn Mawr next year will how- 
ever, be under his direction. Dr. De 
Haan will spend this year in Spain work- 
ing upon Spanish manuscripts. In 1898- 
99 he will offer both graduate and under- 
graduate work at Bryn Mawr. Dr. De 
Haan’s scholastic career has been as fol- 
lows: Instructor in Modern Languages, 
Lehigh University, 1885-91 ; Fellow In- 
structor and Associate in Romance Lang- 
uages, Johns Hopkins University, 1893-97. 


AN important conference of professors 
of English in colleges and universities and 
representatives of prominent high schools 
and academies will be held at the New 
York University on Monday, May 31, and 
the following day. The principal object 
of the conference will be the consideration 
of the working of the system of entrance 
examinations in English adopted three 
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years ago, and the selection of books for 
the examinations of the years 1900 and 
Ig0I. It is expected that committees will 
be present representing the National 
Teachers’ Association and other promi- 
nent bodies, and the whole subject of the 
entrance examinations will be considered. 


SEVERAL new appointments in the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Michigan are an- 
nounced. Dr. F. H. Dixon was appointed 
acting Assistant Professor of Political Econ- 
omy and Finance for one year. W. W. 
Florer, DePauw, ’90, was appointed In- 
structor in German for one year, to take 
the place of Tobias Diekhoff, who will 
spend a year studying in Germany. Rus- 
sell S. Roland was made assistant in the 
Zodlogical Laboratory, and C. D. Jones 
was appointed assistant to Professor M. E. 
Cooley. Professor Hench was given a 
leave of absence, commencing June roth. 
He will spend the summer in Germany, 
visiting the more important gymnasia and 
making an investigation of methods of 
teaching German. 

PROFESSOR C. L. Crow, Ph.D., of 
Weatherford College, Texas, is the editor 
of the fourth volume in the Library of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, announced by Ginn 
& Company under the title of Maldon and 
Brunnanburh. 

The text of Maldon will follow as closely 
as possible the copy made by Hearne of 
the original Ms.; that of Brunnanburh will 
be based on Wiilker and Zupitza, with the 
Ms. Collation of Plummer. Variant read- 
ings will be given in foot notes. 


The introduction will contain a descrip- 
tion of the Mss., an inquiry asto their au- 
thorship, dialects, and dates of composi- 
tion, an historical sketch of the time, 
mention of other early accounts of the 
battles, the laws of versification, and testi- 
monies as to the literary excellence of the 
poems. The bibliography, historical and 
critical notes, and a complete glossarial 
index will be given. 
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AT a recent meeting of the trustees of 
Columbia University, President Low re- 
ported the reélection of W. A. Keener as 
Dean of the Law Faculty, and of Professor 
Monroe as Dean and Professor Kemp as 
secretary of the Faculty of Applied Science. 
A resolution was adopted dividing the de- 
partment of mineralogy and metallurgy 
into two departments. Professor H. M. 
Howe was appointed Professor of Metal- 
lurgy, and Professor Alfred J. Moses, Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy. George L. Beer 
was appointed Lecturer on Medieval 
History for next year. Bashford Dean, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Zodlogy, was 
assigned to a seat in the Faculty of Pure 
Science. The following appointments 
made by the Faculty of the College were 
confirmed: Charles Knapp, Ph.D., as 
Assistant in Latin, and S. A. Joffe, M.S., 
Assistant in Mathematics, to succeed Fran- 
cis A. Provot, C.E., resigned. 


THE subject of American Archeology 
and Ethnology is one which offers to the 
students a large and comparatively un- 
hackneyed field of research. This being 
the case, Radcliffe College is especially 
fortunate in having entrance to courses 
given at Harvard in this subject. The 
courses in anthropology are conducted in 
the lecture rooms and laboratories of the 
Peabody Museum. Here on the fifth floor 
is a laboratory which contains work tables, 
apparatus, and collections of archzological 
and ethnological interest, as well as a 
valuable reference library. By the courtesy 
of the Harvard, Cambridge and Boston 
branches of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, and of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the lectures delivered before those 
societies by prominent anthropologists, ex- 
plorers, and others, are open to members of 
the department, and there are given every 
year several courses of lectures of special 
importance to students of these subjects. 


THE bill before the legislature to change 
the name of the Michigan Mining School 
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to the Michigan College of Mines became 
a law early in April, and the latter is now 
the proper name of the institution. The 
students and the people of the Upper Pen- 
insula generally have accepted the new 
name gladly, considering it much more 
appropriate for the character of the work 
done in the institution. Another bill which 
has been pending for some time regarding 
the charging of tuition has been passed, 
fixing the rate at $25 for residents of Mich- 
igan, and not less than $50 or more than 
$200 for those residing outside of Michi- 
gan. The exact rate has not yet been 
determined by the Board of Control of the 
College. This amount will correspond 
with that charged by other first grade 
technical schools in America, such as Co- 
lumbia College School of Mines, the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN says he knows 
of no other university which provides for 
its students so many lectures by eminent 
outsiders as Cornell. Not only are there 
lectures on generally interesting topics, 
such as art, music, religion and the like, 
but each professional college has its list 
of lecturers eminent in the profession. 
The College of Civil Engineering, for ex- 
ample, has already this year had a lecture 
on ‘‘ Purification of Sewage by Filtration 
and Irrigation,’’ by Allen Hazen, of Bos- 
ton, who was in charge of Sewerage and 
Water Supply at the Columbian Exposition; 
one on ‘‘A Transcontinental Arc,’’ by 
Mr. E. D. Preston, who has been on geo- 
detic surveys in almost every country on 
the globe; one on ‘‘ Car Wheels,’’ by Mr. 
Pemberton Smith; one on ‘‘ Our National 
Standard of Weights and Measures,’’ by 
Mr. Tilman, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; one on ‘‘ Water 
Gas,’’ by Mr. Arthur Kitson, known for 
his inventions for enriching and use of 
fuel gas; one on ‘‘ The Construction of 
Tall Buildings,’’ by Mr. C. T. Purdy, who 
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is now in charge of the construction of the 
Astor Hotel in New York, and is said to 
have been consulting engineer for two- 
thirds of Chicago’s sky-scrapers; and 
lastly one on ‘‘ Interlocking Apparatus for 
Railroad Switches and Signals,’’ by Mr. 
Charles Hensel. 


PROFESSOR LAWRENCE BRUNER, of the 
University of Nebraska, sailed April 27th 
for Buenos Ayres, where he will spend a 
year investigating the injurious locusts 
which have recently increased enormously 
in three of the eastern provinces of the 
Argentine Republic. Professor Bruner 
goes out under the employment of a com- 
mission of business men and bankers of 
Buenos Ayres, who have raised a large 
sum of money for the purpose of fighting 
the locusts, and who, very wisely, decided 
that the first step should be to engage an 
expert of great experience and acknowl- 
edged reputation. The commission ap- 
plied to the United States Minister, Mr. 
W. I. Buchanan, and Mr. Buchanan wrote 
at onceto Major Henry E. Alvord, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
asking him to consult with several of the 
directors of the agricultural experiment 
stations in the United States and to select 
the best fitted person for the work. The 
committee at once chose Professor Bruner, 
who has secured a year’s leave of absence 
from the University of Nebraska, No bet- 
ter choice could possibly have been made. 
Professor Bruner was connected with the U. 
S. Entomological Commission in its thor- 
ough inyestigations of the Rocky Mountain 
ocust, or Colorado grasshopper, in 1876 to 
1880, and has since become known as one 
of the foremost workers on the order of 
Orthoptera in the United States. 


THE biological courses in the University 
of Pennsylvania are opened to men and 
women. There are two separate courses: 
the four years’ course, which leads to the 
Bachelor of Science degree, and the two 
years’ course, which is designed to give 
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some systematic training in natural sci- 
ence, preparatory to the study of medi- 
cine. This leads to a certificate of profi- 
ciency. The Biological Hall contains a 
teaching museum, class rooms, four labor- 
atories for graduate courses, an herbarium, 
and photographic and chemical rooms. 
The various departments are thoroughly 
equipped with charts and specimens, 
simple and compound microscopes, micro- 
tomes and water baths, and other apparatus 
for ‘‘sectioning,’’ and a large set of in- 
struments, requisite for study in plant 
physiology. Surrounding the buildings 
there are about five acres of land, which 
have been laid out as a botanical garden. 
In it there are some 3,000 species of native 
and exotic plants. The greenhouses are 
in direct communication with the labora- 
tories, and are filled with plants that are 
used for class room work. Each year a 
series of experiments are undertaken along 
various lines, and this winter the problems 
of the sensitivity of plants, their respira- 
tion and transpiration have been taken up. 
The water culture of plants has also been 
experimented upon, and the results of the 
work were given out this week for the first 
time. Many experiments were undertaken 
to determine the sensitivity of plant parts. 

THE ‘‘seminary’’ in German at Cor- 
nell University is always productive of 
interesting work. Last year the subject 
studied in this seminary was the ‘‘ History 
of Modern High German,’’ for which a 
remarkable apparatus in the form of a 
very complete collection of German trans- 
lations of the Bible has been got together 
by Professor White. This year the life 
and works of Lessing have been studied. 
The membership of this seminary is limited 
to eight, all of whom have had four years 
of German, and most of whom have been 
to Germany. One, a student this year, 
has spent several years in graduate study 
in Germany. The Zarucke library pur- 
chased for the University several years 
ago by Mr. William H. Sage contains 
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what is probably the finest and largest 
Lessing collection extant. Herr Zarucke 
was not, like most collectors, given to 
thinking himself lucky to get one copy of 
a rare edition, but wanted five or six. 
Consequently the professor of German 
here has nearly enough copies to go 
around his seminary, of works which most 
nstitutions are unable to get hold of at 
all, One feature of this Lessing seminary 
has been the study of Lessing’s controversy 
on matters theological with Pastor Goeze, 
a subject upon which much light has lately 
been thrown by the publication of docu- 
ments giving Goeze’s side of the case, 
hitherto inaccessible. Other topics taken 
up are obscure points in the relation of 
Lessing’s dramatic work to the French 
and the English drama. 

THE summer school in civil engineering 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy will be located at Machias, Me., where 
the school was also held last year. This 
course will include the completion of the 
topographical survey begun the previous 
season, the continuation of hydraulic mea- 
surements, the rating of current meters, 
and tidal observations to be made with a 
new form of tide-gauge. A hydrographic 
survey of Howard Bay will also be made, 
and probably some new work will be car- 
ried on concerning the measurements of 
variations in atmospheric refraction. This 
course, which is intended only for students 
at the close of their third year, will begin 
on June 8 and will close on July 1, 1897. 
The school will be under the charge of 
Alfred E. Burton, Professor of Topographi- 
cal Engineering. 

The summer school of mining en- 
gineering is held in alternate years in 
mining and in metallurgical centers, and 
this year it is the latter to which the 
principal attention will be paid. The 
school will be in charge of Associate Pro- 
fessor Hofman, and will continue for about 
three weeks, beginning not later than 
June 9. The places visited will include 
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Port Henry, Troy, Syracuse, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls in New York and Cleveland, 
Ohio. The special processes to be studied 
will be the metallurgy of iron, steel and 
copper ; the manufacture of coke with the 
saving of by-products; the manufacture of 
soda and carborundum, the latter an ex- 
ample of a process in electro-metallurgy 
to be studied at Niagara Falls. 


THE University of New York will send 
an expedition to the Bermudas this sum- 
mer from the biological department to 
make a reconnoisance survey of the fauna 
and flora of these islands. The party will 
consist of Professor Bristol, 
Everett, and six or eight students. They 
will take with them a complete outfit of 
tools, chemicals and apparatus necessary 
for the collection and preservation of speci- 
mens. The University has had the proffer 
of an exceptionally fine location for a per- 
manent biological laboratory, from a friend 
of the University, resident in Bermuda. 
One of the purposes of the expedition this 
summer is to make a study of the condi- 
tions under which the station will be built, 
and to this end the expedition will be 
fitted out with a steam pump and aquaria 
tanks, necessary to the study of the ani- 
mals in their living condition. The Ber- 
mudas offer exceptional advantages for 
study to the biologist, from the wealth and 
variety of the ocean life, and up to the 
present time the only investigations that 
have been made have been confined to a 
description of the animals collected. Plans 
are under consideration for the erection of 
a two-story building for the station which 
will contain ample facilities for investiga- 
tions of the highest scientific character, 
also for an aquarium in which will be ex- 
hibited the more rare and beautiful speci- 
mens. Living specimens of the gorgeous 
tropical fish and other animals that make 
the waters of the Bermudas so attractive 
to the winter tourist, will also be sent to 
the New York Aquarium for public exhi- 
bition. 


Instructor ° 


Tue American Oriental Society, which 
held its annual meeting at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, recently indorsed the pro- 
ject of the Egyptian Government to cata- 
logue all Egyptian matter of scientific 
interest, and appointed a committee to co- 
operate with the Smithsonian Institution 
in collecting information relating to such 
material in this country. This committee 
was appointed, to consist of Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, curator of the Smithsonian ; Pro- 
fessor Hyvernat, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity ; Dr. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, 
and Dr. G. A. Reisner, of Cambridge. 

Five delegates were chosen to represent 
the Society at the International Congress 
of Orientalists, to be held in Paris next 
September: Professors Maurice Bloomfield 
and Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, C. R. 
Lanman and C. H. Toy, of Harvard, and 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia. 

President Gilman, who has been the 
president of the Society for five years, was 
unanimously chosen for a sixth term. 
Associated with Dr. Gilman as officers 
and members of the board of directors 
will be: Vice-presidents, Dr. W. H. 
Ward, editor of the Mew York Inde- 
pendent; Professor C. H. Toy, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Professor C. R. Lan- 
man, of Harvard University ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Professor E. H. Hopkins, of 
New Haven; recording secretary, Pro- 
fessor G. F. Moore, of Andover Mass.; 
secretary of the section of the historical 
study of religions, Professor M. Jastrow, 
of Philadelphia; treasurer, Mr. H. C. War- 
ren, of Cambridge ; librarian, Mr. Addison 
Van Name, of New Haven; directors, 
Professor Richard Gottheil, of Columbia 
University; Professor A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, Columbia University; Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Professor H. Hyvernat, 
Catholic University of America ; President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Francis Brown, of New York. 
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AMONG THE LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 


JosEPH H. Pratt, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Mineralogy at Yale, has resigned his posi- 
tion and will leave for the South shortly 
to act as mineralogist on the North Caro- 
lina State Survey Commission. 

THE provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania lately announced that he had re- 
ceived a contribution of $5,000, which 
will enable the University to purchase a 
complete set of English Blue Books. He 
also announced that a fund of $9,000 has 
been raised to enable the University to pub- 
lish its transactions, the original work of 
its professors and such theses of students 
working for the Ph.D. degree as may be 
considered worthy of printing. 


A COLLECTION of rabbinical books given 
by Leopold Strouse, of Baltimore, has 
been presented to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. At the formal presentation President 
Gilman thanked Mr. Strouse in the name 
of the trustees; Professor Paul Haupt, head 
of the Semitic department, gave a short 
history of his department; and Rabbi 
William Rosenau, of Oheb Shalom Temple, 
Baltimore, who has charge of the rabbini- 
cal instruction at the University closed the 
exercises with an address on ‘‘ Rabbinical 
Literature.’” Mr. Strouse contemplates 
increasing the library from year to year. 
This first installment comprises several 
hundred volumes, carefully selected by 
Rabbi Rosenau. 


THE Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has, during the past year, sent 
out several expeditions to different parts of 
the world, and the results which have 
proved very valuable, are now being ex- 
hibited for the first time. During the 
past year Dr. Max Uhle has been engaged 
in excavating the ruins at Pachacamac, 
Peru. The result of his work as cata- 
logued represents some 3,575 entries, and 
he has also taken some 300 photographic 


plates of the buried city and its surround- 
ings. This town is extremely old, and 
one of its most striking points of difference 
as compared with modern cities is that its 
streets separate the town into quarters and 
do not seem to have been used as means 
of communication. There are only two 
principal streets, which cross at right 
angles. They are surrounded by high 
walls, the tops of which served as means 
of communication. The houses are con- 
structed of brick, and the surrounding 
grounds are usually terraced. The mu- 
seum has also some valuable archzolog- 
ical specimens brought from Florida by 
Lieutenant Hugh L. Willoughby and Mr. 
Cushing, whose remarkable discoveries 
there are soon to be published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Dr. William Pepper has presented 
the museum with a valuable collection of 
Mexican terra cotta heads, found in the 
vicinity of the ruins of Leo Chuacan, the 
site of the Mexican pyramids. 

There have also been made many ad- 
ditions to the Babylonian Museum, which 
is under the supervision of Dr. H. V. 
Hilprecht. For instance, a collection of 
tablets, bricks and sarcophagi, presented 
by the sultan of Turkey as a mark of ap- 
preciation of Dr. Hilprecht’s services in 
cataloguing the Babylonian section of the 
imperial Ottoman Museum. There is also 
a collection of three hundred Neo-Baby- 
lonian tablets, dating from the reign of 
Artaxerxes I. and Darius II. Miss L. N. 
Massey, of Toronto, presented the museum 
with a rare collection of twenty Kappa- 
docian cuneiform tablets and other speci- 
mens from the East. Dr. H. V. Hilprecht 
spent much time in excavating the ruins of 
the ancient city Nippru. His assistant, 


Dr. J. H. Haynes, is now preparing an ar- 
ticle on the result of those excavations. 

















By the excavations and finds of Dr. 
Arthur L. Frothingham in Italy, last year, 
and by the purchase of the R. H. Coleman 
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collection, the University of Pennsylvania 
has obtained the finest collection of Etrus- 
can antiquities in America. 


Notes and Announcements. 


Messrs. HENRY Hott & Co. announce 
that they are meditating a translation of 
Universal History in Monographs, pub- 
lished in Germany by Messrs. Velhagen 
& Klasing. The volumes immediately 
under consideration are those on the 
Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Maximilian I, 
the Crusades, etc. 


THE third volume of Zhe Sportsman's 
Library, which Edward Arnold is pub- 
lishing, will shortly appear under the name 
The Sportsman in Ireland, by Cosmopo- 
lite. The book will contain six colored 
plates and numerous other illustrations by 
P. Chenevix French. The series is edited 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, whose novels 
are, perhaps, more widely popular in Eng- 
landthan in the United States (although 
her Diana Tempest and The Danvers 
Jewels enjoyed a vogue in this country) 
has elaborated a somewhat curious motzy 
in her latest novel, A Devotee, which will 
appear in a few days under Edward Ar- 
nold’s imprint. 


Messrs. DE WOLFE, FISKE & Com- 
PANY will publish shortly a book entitled 
Samuel Sewalland the World he Lived In, 
by N. H. Chamberlain, author of Aufodi- 
ography of a New England Farmhouse. 
The author has gathered his material from 
the old Boston and New England life of 
1630-1730. A number of interesting Sew- 
all portraits and other illustrations, for the 
most part published now for the first time, 
lend a picturesque value to the work. 


EDWARD ARNOLD will shortly publish 
a new book entitled Wild Norway, by 
Abel Chapman, author of Wild Spain. It 
is the result of many years of personal ex- 
perience of all kinds of sports: stalking, 
fishing, shooting and elk hunting, and its 
interesting remarks on the habits of birds 
and animals are those of a close and care- 
ful observer. There will be chapters on 
the Swedish Highlands, Jutland and Spitz- 
bergen. Seventeen full-page illustrations, 


with numerous smaller ones by the author, 
and Mr. Charles Whymper will add at- 
tractiveness and interest to the work. 


A PRIMER which should be of great 
service to all agriculturists and horticul- 
turists is Dr. William Somerville’s Farm 
and Garden Insects. This little book 
deals with the nature, habits, and stages 
in the growth of the various types of blight, 
grub, and fly injurious to plant and animal 
life, and of which a certain knowledge is 
necessary in order effectually to check 
their incursions among crops, flower gar- 
dens, and farm stock. Accompanying 
the description and modes of treatment of 
the various species are a series of illustra- 
tions, which with the text combine in mak- 
ing the book serviceable to all classes of 
readers. Itis published by the Macmillans. 


THE June number of Harpers Magazine 
is distinguished by the first instalment 
of anew novel by Frank R. Stockton: 
The Great Stone of Sardis, dealing in the 
humorist’s most whimsical vein with events 
in the twentieth century, including a sub- 
marine expedition to the North Pole. 
Among the other features is the first of two 
papers on the British Parliament, Zhe Ce- 
lebrities of the House of Commons, by T. P. 
O'Connor, and an instalment of Zhe Mar- 
tian, with drawings by Du Maurier, one of 
which has been given, as it was left, un- 
finished. The illustrators include C. D. 
Gibson, Frederic Remington and F. H. 
Lungren. 


Ir seems hardly possible that there 
should exist an almost unknown novel by 
James Fenimore Cooper, which has not 
been published for nearly 60 years, but 
the Golden-Booke Press at Evanston, IIl., 
announces a reissue, collated from the 
original manuscript, of a novel entitled 
Autobiography of a Pocket Handkerchief, 
by the celebrated author of the Leather- 
Stocking Series, etc. It first appeared in 
the United States in 1843 as a serial, then 
as a pamphlet (absolutely unobtainable 
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now), finally in book form in England 
only. No collected edition has ever in- 
cluded it, The present copy is edited 
with notes and an introduction by Walter 
Lee Brown. 


Amonc the books announced by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons is: Bases of Religious 
Belief, Historic and Ideal, an Outline of 
Religious Study. By Charles Mellen Ty- 
ler, Professor in Cornell University. 

Professor Tyler’s volume is written for 
clergymen and students generally who are 
interested in the new forms of philosophical 
and theological statement. He takes the 
ground that the religious thought of the 
day is being quickened by the modern 
view of God's relation to the world as 
immanental, in distinction from the old 
Deistical view of God as extra-mundane; 
and that a readjustment of the grounds of 
religious belief is required by the progress 
of science all along the lines of study. 


THE ‘‘Eversley’’ Series has received 
an addition in F. W. H. Myers’ Classica/ 
Essays, the companion to which, Modern 
Essays, will shortly appear in the same 
form. The subjects of the first volume 
are Greek Oracles, treating of those at 
Dodona and Delphi and the various shrines 
of Apollo; Virgil, dealing with his literary 
art and the modern critiques thereupon; 
and lastly, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, the greatest of philosophers. 
The contents of the volume of Modern 
Essays are brief sketches on Guiseppe 
Mazzini, Georges Sand, Victor Hugo, 
Ernest Renan, Trench’s Poems, George 
Eliot, Dean Stanley, a New Eirenicon 
(on the author of Ecce Homo) and Rossetti. 


THE philosophy of the great Roman 
emporor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, em- 
bodies the principles which made his life, 
as has been truly said, ‘‘the normal high- 
water mark of unassisted virtue.’’ Simple, 
logical and eminently wise are the reflec- 
tions contained in Marcus Antoninus to 
Himself, being a translation of the work 
called ‘‘ Thoughts and Meditations,’’ by 
Mr. G. H. Rendall, M.A., Principal of 
University College, Liverpool. There are 
many, who apart from their admiration 
for his apt analogies, his clear style, and 
his untrammelled thought, will in these 
days of doctrinal unrest, feel the charm of 
his plain undogmatic teachings, imbued 
with the very essence of Christian precepts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY is about to 
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publish a volume of which the title ‘‘ 7%e 
Boston Browning Society Papers, selected 
to represent the work of the Society from 
1886 to 1897,’’ speaks for itself. 

A few only of the Papers contained in it 
are as follows; Zhe Biography of Brown- 
ing’s Fame, by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson; Browning's Thetsm, by Josiah 
Royce; Browning's Art in Monologue, by 
Percy Stickney Grant; Cadiban Upon Set- 
ebos, by Charles Gordon Ames; Brown- 
ing’s Theory of Romantic Love, by George 
Willis Cooke; Browning's Philosophy of 
Art, by Daniel Dorchester, Jr.; Zhe Un- 
calculating Soul, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; 
Browning's Mastery of Rhyme, by William 
J. Rolfe, etc. 


THE scene of Miss Yonge’s new novel 
is laid amid the wanderings of the Child- 
ren of Israel in the wilderness. In re- 
counting Zhe Pilgrimage of the Ben 
Beriah, one of the tribal families, the 
author covers the period of the delivery of 
the Israelites from Egyptian bondage by 
the death of the first-born, to their inher- 
itance of the Land of Promise. With her 
accustomed perspicuity of style, Miss 
Yonge gathers up the main historical 
points recorded in the books of Moses, 
bringing them into focus and painting her 
picture with a pleasing realisticism, neither 
forsaking tradition, nor offending it by 
interference with the familiar outline. 
Her story is in fact a lighter version of the 
old plot treated with an individuality which 
lends it fresh interest. 


WHILE dahlia roots are still in their 
warm beds, prior to the commencement 
of their season in June, it would be well 
for all those who cultivate this most effec- 
tive and useful flower to read Zhe Dahlia: 
Its History and Cultivation, issued in the 
series of Dobbie’s Horticultural Hand- 
books, edited by William Cuthbertson, 
F.R.H.S. This convenient little book, 
well illustrated, contains all the latest hints 
and notions, and all the requisite informa- 
tion with respect to the propagation, culti- 
vation, potting off, and planting out of the 
dahlia, with suggestions as to the most 
effective uses that the various types may 
be put to in the garden. In conclusion is 
given a complete catalogue of the innum- 
erable varieties of dahlia offered for sale 
by the leading horticulturists. 


THE Public Libraries Division of the 
University of the State of New York has 
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recently published a very interesting list 
entitled Zhe Best 50 Books of 1896. It 
is not given as the opinion of any one 
man, but a list of nearly 500 of the lead- 
ing books of 1896 was recently submitted 
to the ‘‘ librarians of the State and others 
to obtain an expression of opinion respect- 
ing the best 50 books of 1896 to be added 
to a village library.’’ From the 200 lists 
a final choice is indicated. It is noticeable 
that the book which received next to the 
highest number of votes is Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's Sir George Tressady published by 
The Macmillan Company. A considera- 
ble list of other books is also given, which, 
though not entitled to be included in the 
50, received many votes from the contribu- 
tors to the list. 


THE want felt by students of mathemati- 
cal physics of a practical treatise on the 
theory of Electricity and Magnetism, has 
led Dr. Arthur Gordon Webster, Assistant 
Professor of Physics, Director of the Physi- 
cal Laboratory, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, to issue his 7heory 
of Electricity and Magnetism, being lec- 
tures on Mathematical Physics, intended 
to be assimilated by the student in a course 
of study not exceeding one year. In order 
to make the treatise still more complete in 
itself, the first half is devoted to a ‘‘treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of 
mechanics aé initio, including the deduc- 
tion of the Principle of Energy, Hamilton's 
Principle, and Lagrange’s Equations of 
Motion,”’ thus making the first chapters a 
kind of general introduction to Mathemati- 
cal Physics. The volume is illustrated 
throughout. 


THE claim for woman suffrage, first for- 
mulated in 1848, never has been allowed 
to lie dormant, even during the Civil War; 
but not until two or three years ago was 
there any organized resistance to it among 
woman, and—though various powerful 
tracts have been published, from the pens 
of Francis Parkman, Goldwin Smith and 
others—not until now has any complete 
exposition of the subject appeared on the 
anti-suffrage side. This is furnished in 
Woman and the Republic, by Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson, now in the press of the 
Appletons. Mrs. Johnson considers the 
subject from every point of view—histori- 
cally, legally, morally and socially—tra- 
versing all the arguments of the suffrage 
leaders, setting forth some considerations 


that are entirely new, and incidentally giv- 
ing a complete account of the progress 
thus far made by the suffrage movement 
in various parts of the world. 


THE sixth and last volume of Biographies 
of Eminent Persons, reprinted from The 
Times, has now appeared, The subjects 
of the present volume are: James Blaine, 
M. Taine, M. Jules Ferry, Lord Derby, 
Prof. Jowett, Marshall Macmahon, M. 
Gounod, Sir Andrew Clark, Prince Alex- 
ander, of Bulgaria, Sir Robert Morier, 
Prof. Tyndall, Sir Samuel Baker, M. 
Waddington, Louis Kossuth, Lord Bowen, 
Lord Coleridge, Sir Henry Layard, The 
Comte de Paris, The Tsar Alexander III., 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Mr. Walker. 
These concise and readable records of the 
lives of men, all of whom in their various 
vocations have risen a head and shoulders 
above their fellows, will be welcomed by 
numbers who desire to become acquainted 
with the salient points in the careers con- 
nected with such familiar names. A com- 
plete index to the six volumes combines 
with the biographical sketches in render- 
ing the works invaluable as books of 
reference. 


THE second volume of Professor Clif- 
ford Allbutt’s monumental work, A System 
of Medicine, has now appeared. The 
delay which has occurred in the publica- 
tion of this number has been occasioned 
by the late appearance of the Report of 
the Commission on Vaccination, and it 
was decided that to omit the matter of this 
report from the three articles on Vaccina- 
tion contained in the volume would be 
more serious than to defer the publication 
of the whole for some months. The editor’s 
preface states that the articles for Vols. 
III. and IV. are so far forward as to en- 
sure their publication in due course. The 
contents of Vol. II. is as follows: Infective 
Diseases of Chronic Course; Diseases of 
Uncertain Bacteriology; Infective Diseases 
communicable from Animals to Men; 
Diseases due to Protozoa; intoxications; 
Internal Parasites. The addenda are sup- 
plements to the articles on Typhoid Fever, 
Plague and Yellow Fever. The usual 
indexes are to be found at the end of the 
volume. 


AN announcement of first-rate impor- 
tance, especially to the scientific world, 
is the publication of Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
momentous work, Zhe Ancient Volcanoes 











of Great Britain, in two volumes. Apart 
from the scientific value of the work, which 
the author’s name sufficiently guarantees, 
the book will commend itself to a far 
wider circle of readers than the compara- 
tively select ranks of geologists. As the 
title implies, it comprises a summary of 
the geological investigations made in con- 
nection with the former volcanoes of the 
British Isles, a subject which cannot fail 
to be of interest to every observant travel- 
ler in the hill and mountain districts of 
Great Britain ; still more to those who in- 
habit these districts; and above all it 
should be in the possession of every owner 
of land which has any geological status 
whatever. It only remains to say that it 
will fill the vacant place which the absence 
of such a treatise in scientific literature 
has created in every English library which 
aims at completeness in standard works. 


Life Histories of American Insects, by 
Clarence Moores Weed, D. S. C., Profes- 
sor of Zoology and Entomology, New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanical Arts, is announced for early 
publication. In this book the author has 
brought together a series of sketches of the 
life histories of a considerable number of 
the most interesting American insects, 

The life of each is described in a plain 
and simple manner, with as little techni- 
cal phraseology as may be; a large num- 
ber of illustrations help to render the text 
more clear. Among the insects treated of, 
the Giant Water Bugs, Tiger Beetles, 
Click Beetles, Crickets, Grasshoppers, the 
Aimy Worm, the Cecropia Moth, Various 
Leaf Miners, Wasps and Hornets may be 
mentioned as well as the Ichneumon Flies, 
Plant Lice, Spiders and Ground Spiders. 

The book will help to introduce to young 
readers to Entomology, and is likely to 
prove particularly helpful to teachers of 
nature studies. It is one of the many 
books issued by The Macmillan Company 
available for use as Scientific Supplemen- 
tary Reading. 


MEssRS. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 
(New York), have commenced the publi- 
cation of an entirely new work on flowers 
called Favorite Flowers of Garden and 
Greenhouse, edited by Mr. Edward Step, 
F.L.S. (author of Wayside and Woodland 
Blossoms); the cultural directions edited 
by William Watson, F.R.H.S., assistant 
curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. The com- 
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plete work will be issued in four volumes 
—of which Volume I. will be ready imme- 
diately—and the entire work will be illus- 
trated with upwards of 316 colored plates 
printed in the finest style of workmanship, 
from designs drawn and colored with mi- 
nute care from living plants, showing their 
natural size; details of seed, seedling, root, 
leaf, blossom and section, being often in- 
cluded. The letterpress of the complete 
work will consist of about 700 pages of 
descriptive matter, indexes, etc. This 
high class work will be completed in four 
volumes, and will cover almost entirely 
new ground. The text has been written 
primarily for the garden lover and ama- 
teur, although the professional gardener 
will find much to interest him. 


TODHUNTER’S mathematical treatises 
have now become classic among school 
books, and by the efficiency of their ar- 
rangement and the clearness of their expo- 
sition continued to retain an important posi- 
tion among works of their class. Not 
the least popular with mathematicians is 
Todhunter’s Algebra for Beginners, which, 
since its publication in 1863, has passed 
through three editions and no less than 
twenty-one reprints. A new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged by Professor S. L. 
Loney, of the Royal Holloway College, 
has once more brought the work thor- 
oughly up to date. Additional chapters 
have been inserted, parts rewritten, the 
number of examples more than doubled, 
and various re-arrangements accomplished, 
rendering the edition in every way adapted 
to the needs of the modern student, and 
in harmony with the views expressed by 
the leading authorities on mathematical 
teaching. Arrangements have been made 
in the numbering of examples, etc., to 
facilitate the use of the new together with 
the previous edition which remains on 
sale for the benefit of those who prefer it. 


AMonG the younger writers who have 
come into notice during the past few years, 
one of the most promising is John Fox, 
Jr., whose first story, 4 Mountain Europa, 
originally published in the Century, at once 
won enthusiastic approval, and whose later 
work, including A Cumberland Vendetta, 
has greatly strengthened his reputation. 
Mr. Fox, though still in the early thirties, 
has had a varied experience. Born in the 
Kentucky ‘‘blue-grass’’ region, he was 
educated at Harvard College, where he 
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distinguished himself both as athlete and 
student. Then he studied law in New 
York City, but abandoned it for newspaper 
work, which gave him an excellent train- 
ing for story-writing and finally broke 
down his health. He returned to Ken- 
tucky to recuperate, and there he lived 
among the mountaineers, gathering the ma- 
terial that he has since woven into fiction. 
During the past two years Mr. Fox has 
had considerable success as a reader from 
his own stories, and as a lecturer. He is 
now in Virginia, working on a new book, 
and revising the proof sheets of He// fer 
Sartain, and Other Stories, soon to be 
published by the Harpers. 


Two recent contributions to the ‘‘ Fore 
eign Statesmen’’ Series are the mono- 
graphs on the reigns of Maria Theresa 
and her son Joseph J/., the work of Rey. 
J. Franck Bright, D.D. The policies of 
these two monarchs became so fused, es- 
pecially during their co-regency of fifteen 
years, that it was deemed expedient to 
depart from the regulation lines of the 
series, and to treat the reigns continuously 
in the two volumes, thus avoiding much 
useless repetition of matter. This period, 
when premonitory signs of coming consti- 
tutional changes were latent throughout 
the continent, when the gathering revolu- 
tionary clouds were only then temporarily 
dispersed by the consummate tact of the 
brilliant statesmen who figure in these 
volumes, is doubtless one of the most in- 
teresting in European History. The War 
of the Austrian Succession, with its crises 
and reverses, The Seven Years’ War, 
with its hard-fought battles and_ fickle 
alliances, The Partition of Poland, The 
Bavarian Succession, these are the scenes, 
which, interspersed with the by-play of 
the despotism and philosophies of France 
and Prussia, present themselves in the 
entertaining perusal of Dr. Bright’s work. 


Volcanoes of North America: A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and 
Geology, by Israel C. Russell, Professor 
of Geology in the University of Michigan, 
is announced by the Macmillans, who are 
bringing out also the work on Ancient Vol- 
canoes of Great Britain, by Sir Archibald 
Geikie. 

The New Geography has created a de- 
mand for new books in which the latest 
advances in the study of nature, origin and 
history of the features of the earth’s sur- 
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face shall be presented. To meet this de- 
mand Professor Russell has written the 
book named above, which is based largely 
on his own observations, and is at the 
same time broad in its scope, popular and 
attractive in style, well illustrated and ac- 
curate. 

That North America furnishes an abun- 
dance of material for such a monograph 
the reader of the book will learn perhaps 
with surprise. The scenery of volcanic 
regions is graphically described, its origin 
traced, and the philosophy of volcanic 
phenomena discussed in simple language. 
The point of view is that of the geographer 
rather than the geologist. The leading 
theme is the life-history of a volcanic 
mountain. The book is a companion to 
the Lakes of North America and the 
Glaciers of North America previously pub- 
lished. 


THE historical study of religions has se- 
cured a foothold in both European and 
American universities, and the number of 
institutions that are making ampler pro- 
visions for its pursuit is steadily increasing. 
At the same time, the investigations of 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic dur- 
ing the past decades have not only been 
productive of significant results, but have 
also led to a greater degree of perfection 
in the methods of study. With a view of 
illustrating these modern methods of study 
and of compiling the ascertained results of 
scholarship, Messrs. Ginn & Co. propose 
to issue a series of Handbooks, edited by 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages at the University of 
Pennsylvania, dealing with the various re- 
ligions, that may serve the’purpose at once 
of practical text and reference books. The 
distinguishing features of this Series will 
be (1) Each volume dealing with the his- 
tory of a special religion is to be entrusted 
to the hands of acompetent specialist. (2) 
With a view of securing the unity of the 
series, the treatment of the subject in the 
various volumes will follow so far as possi- 
ble a uniform order. Each volume will 
accordingly begin with an introductory 
chapter setting forth the sources for the 
study. This will be followed by a section 
on the land and people under considera- 
tion. The third division, forming, as it 
were, the kernel of the book, will embody 
a full exposition of the beliefs and rites, 
the religious art and literature, set forth in 
each case in the manner best adapted to 
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the religion in question. A fourth division 
will give the history of the religion, and 
set forth its relation to others; and, lastly, 
each volume will be supplied with a sub- 
stantial bibliography, with indexes and 
maps, and, so far as necessary, illustra- 
tions. (3) Polemical discussion will be 
rigidly excluded, the subject being viewed 
from the historical side exclusively. (4) 
For the present, the series will be confined 
to the ancient and non-Christian religions. 


THE literary monument of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury is his impor- 
tant work Cyprian, his Life, his Times, 
his Work, published by D. Appleton and 
Company, with an introduction by Bishop 
Potter. Canon Gore has said that he 
does not believe that there is so much the- 
logical or moral illumination to be gained 
from any study outside Holy Scripture 
as from the great theologians who are 
called the ‘‘ Fathers.’’ Dr. Benson speaks 
of Cyprian as ‘‘a powerful and fascinat- 
ing personality,’’ who left a theory of the 
Church’s life which is still ‘‘a living 
theory.”’ 

Bishop Potter writes : ‘‘ Cyprian beheld 
Christendom vexed by questions which 
were not new when he came to Carthage, 
and which are as vital in their interest 
and as far-reaching in their importance 
now as then. The great question of 
Christian unity, to a deep and anxious 
interest in which the Christian world is 
more than ever keenly awake to-day, was 
a question which Cyprian treated with a 
large vision and in a temper of generous 
comprehension which in some aspects of 
them may well surprise the modern stu- 
dent ; while with the papal claim of his 
own time he dealt with vigor and con- 


clusiveness.’’ Bishop Potter adds this, 
‘*to those who knew the author and his 
great career, he will be revealed in the 
pages of this book in some of his most en- 
gaging characteristics.”’ 

It was begun in 1867 on the suggestion 
of Bishop Lightfoot, when Dr. Benson 
was Headmaster of Wellington College; 
at Lincoln and Truro the book formed his 
most welcome relaxation, and after his 
accession to the See of Canterbury he con- 
tinued to work at it, though it was con- 
stantly put away for weeks and months at 
atime. Nearly ten years ago the Arch- 
bishop said to a friend that if he could get 
six weeks’ absolute leisure he could com- 
plete his work. It has been in process of 
printing for several years by Messrs. Clay, 
of Cambridge, and when it was examined 
after the Archbishop's death, it was found 
that there were but a half-a-dozen verbal 
corrections and verifications to make. In 
1892 the Archbishop undertook a journey 
to Algiers in order that he might visit the 
cities of North Africa and acquaint himself 
with the general features of the locality ; 
he took a special interest in viewing the 
remains of many cities which sent Bishops 
to the Council of 256 A.D. 

The book consists of a life of Cyprian 
with a critical estimate of his writings, and 
enters fully into Church controversies of 
that date, and especially into the question 
of the relation of the Churches of Carthage 
and Rome. The Archbishop attached 
great value to this portion of the work, as 
he conceived it to bear very closely on 
the question of the validity of the Roman 
claims to supremacy among Western 
Churches, and to affect very vitally the 
basis on which those claims are at the 
present time extended and maintained. 


Reviews. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. The Relation 
between the Establishment of Christianity in 
Europe and the Social Question. By H. S. 
Nash, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge. 

Professor Nash’s volume fulfills the promise of 
its title. It does more, indeed, for the author is 
something more and better than a mere epito- 
mizer of other men's thoughts. Not only is his 
treatment of the great thesis which he has under- 
taken to discuss fresh and suggestive, but he 


shows himself to be a clear and original thinker. 
To say this is to say a great deal ; for sociology, 
using the word in its broadest sense, is in many 
respects the great question of this generation, 
and many of the most acute thinkers of the day 
have become at once its students and inter- 
preters. It is no small praise, therefore, to say 
that Professor Nash need fear comparison with 
none who have preceded him. In luminous 
and epigrammatic statement, in compactness of 
thought and in a thorough mastery of the whole 
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subject he ranks among the best writers on soci- 
ology who have appeared during the last twenty 
years, and we believe his book will come to be 
recognized as one of the most valuable and help- 
ful treatises in the language. 

He begins with a short syllabus of bis line of 
thought. In the Mediterranean civilization the 
individual man for the first time became con- 
scious that he had a soul. Christianity forced 
that thought through the lowest stratum of so- 
ciety until it reached the downmost man. Its 
monotheism co%rdinated and unified the spiritual 
goods of the race, brought out the moral unity of 
all men and put the universe at the service of 
God. Under the spell of this thought man came 
to be concerned not merely with the ‘‘is,’’ but 
with the ‘‘ may be’’ and the ‘ought to be.’’ 
The personality of God made for the individu- 
ality and freedom of man. It banished fate, and 
with fate out of the way there was no longer any 
dead matter in the universe. The sense of sin 
soon came to be a part of the moral conscious- 
ness, and the sense of sin is the mortal foe of 
aristocracy. ‘The luminous outlines of a King- 
dom of God began to be discerned, and with it 
the idea of Humanity rose full and clear above 
the horizon. Duty was defined not as an insur- 
ance of present rights, but as an impulse that 
strove to create newrights. This involved a re- 
volution in human values. The ‘‘is’’ no longer 
satished the heart of man ; he pressed forward to 
attain unto the ‘‘ ought to be,’’ and, in doing so, 
lifted the whole race up to a higher conception 
of life and destiny. In a word, the establish- 
ment of Christianity created the reformer’s 
conscience, made the world seem plastic to it, 
and gave to sociology that elemental man ‘“ of 
whom Rousseau preached, Burns and Words- 
worth sang and tor whose sake Kant did his 
deepest thinking.’’ . 

Individualism is the last sociological word of 
Christian civilization, for it means moralization. 
A man is moralized when he is taken to heart 
by the highest conscience to be found and 
brought under the influence of the highest ideal. 
Christianity taught the downmost man that by 
virtue of his individuality he was an integral 
part of the great plan of things, and ultimately 
forced the universal reason and conscience to 
take cognizance of him. Thus the idea of God 
became the embodied and transfigured desire of 
the race. ‘* Into it as a supreme good the sancti- 
fied wishes of men have poured themselves.* * * 
The deeper Socialism of England and America 
is looking toward, if it has not already entered 
into, a religious phase. This is not a haphazard 
or passing attitude. Thesocial and the religious 
consciousness are akin. If we strip religion of 
those features that make it a form of insurance, 
and then consider not its speculative explana- 
tions, but its emotional forms, it yields two main 
elements for our examination: first, a sense of 
the whole of things, and, secondly, a feeling of 
admiration. * * * The ethical root of the prob- 
lem is the necessity of counting the commonest 
man asone. ‘The area of individuality must be- 


come coterminous with the area of society. The 
reformer, working in the slums, seeking to make 
citizens out of things, is the type of man desired 
by the State that is truly democratic—that is, the 
State that is built on belief in the equal right of 
every one to be an individual.’’ 

The Tribe lies back of all history. Out of it 
grew the caste and patriarchal systems. It was 
the progenitor of polytheism and pantheism. It 
was a mass of humanity in which the individual 
was lost. For this reason it became the foe of 
progress. It deified the ‘‘is’’ and blotted out 
the dimly perceived outline of the ‘‘ought to be’’ 
that is imprinted on every human heart. The 
fortune of the downmost man—and the down- 
most man must always be the ultimate unit of 
human value—depends upon society’s success in 
capitalizing the Future. The ‘‘to be’’ must be- 
come at least as sacred as the ‘‘has been,’’ and 
therefore it was that the tribal conception of man 
was antagonized by Christianity, which is and 
ever must be the religion of the downmost man. 
Doubtless it was helped in this by other influ- 
ences. Greek, Roman and Jew built the high- 
way over which Christianity marched to con- 
quest. The law of righteousness came from 
Palestine. The conception of human history as 
the outworking of a rational plan came from 
Greece, which showed man the mirror in which 
he saw himself. So it became, in a sense, the 
spiritual progenitor of the modern thought of 
man, according to which humanity, written large 
and taken largely, is the trustee of all thingsthat 
are really worth while. 

Yet the Greeks had not the power to drive 
their definition home. Their eschatology wet 
the bowstring, for it suggested, if it did not teach, 
that, after all, nothing is worth while. Human 
life is a bubble of consciousness, floating down 
the stream of tendency—beautiful, it may be, 
with all the iridescent colors of the rainbow, but 
yet certain to lose its individuality in the great 
spaces of nature. This thought soon put out 
the fire of enthusiasm on the hearth of the uni- 
verse. It made the reformer impossible. Forit 
killed endeavor and made the whole of life a 
series of sensuous experiences. Rome’s contri- 
bution to a higher social ideal was not small. 
Her world-wide empire broke down the old tribal 
idea. She made law, as embodied in the state, 
a sacred and precious thing. The size of the 
state dwarfed the aristocrat and made his petty 
claims seem contemptible. Then came into the 
popular consciousness the idea of a universal 
citizenship. The individual ceased to be a cog 
in the great machine and justice, in the noble 
words of Justinian, came to be defined as ‘‘the 
steady and abiding will to give to each man what 
belongs to him.”’ 

Still, Rome did not altogether outgrow the tri- 
bal principle. It was powerless to carry out the 
programme of individualizing and moralizing the 
downmost man; and its last word concerning 
human life was the Sioic idealization of suicide. 
‘« Tf the room is smoky let us leave it.’’ Splen- 
did as was the civilization it wrought, it had no 
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potency until Christianity arose and breathed 
into its traditions and laws the thought of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
Then it was that a true democracy, with its mes- 
sage of hope for the downmost man, arose. _Its 
foundation is optimism, touching the masses, 
and an abiding faith in the possibilities of the 
average man. A democracy must find itself and 
recognize itself in the lowest man. Therefore, 
it does not rest content with the ‘‘is,’’ but goes 
forth as a missionary force to create citizenhood 
in men who know not the meaning of the word. 
And democracy rests on monotheism. The God 
of the Bible is not a contemplator ; He does not 
lose His outlines in the immensities of time and 
space. The region that He inspires is married 
to the working necessities of mankind. ‘The 
master word is not philosophy, the search of man 
after Truth, but Revelation, the search of Truth 
after man. The Greek saw and stated all things 
in the term of being ; the Jew saw and stated all 
things in terms of worth. He pictured his Mes- 
siah as reigning among the wretched and the lost, 
upon whose arid lives He threw the sunlight of 
happiness and hope. 

We have not space to follow further in detail 
the steps of Professor Nash’s argument. After 
showing how biblical monotheism unified the 
world and clothed the downmost man with the 
attributes of personality, he goes on to show how, 
under Christianity, this great principle has been 
working itself out in history, until to-day all the 
idealizing forces of our time which touch to the 
quick the problem of man’s life upon the earth 
have a common stake. The article of faith they 
stand or fall by is the sovereign worth of indi- 
viduality. In all its vicissitudes, Christianity has 
ever stood for this idea, and only thus can it jus- 
tify its claims to the allegiance of mankind. In 
spite of the occasional appearance ofsacerdotalism, 
Christianity is the religion of the layman, and, 
therefore, of democracy. Under its inspiration 
the social question must ever be supreme. The 
social and ethical progress of the human race is 
its perpetual crusade. But the holy law to be 
redeemed is not hidden away in the mists of dis- 
tance. Rather, it is under the feet of each 
peasant and day laborer. The idea of divine 
right is not dead, as is frequently asserted. But 
it has ceased to be the monopoly of kings, and 
has become the privilege of all, even the down- 
most man. The Mew York Tribune. 


In the Tideway. By Flora Anna Steel Au- 
thor of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,’’ ‘‘ Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy,’’ ‘‘ Red Rowans,”’ etc., etc. 
Mrs. Steel must now pay the penalty of hav- 

ing written a great novel. She must submit to 

having her other works compared unfavorably 
with it. Readers who have felt the spell of her 
historical novel of the Indian mutiny, ‘‘ On the 

Face of the Waters,’ will be disappointed if 

they look for the same sweep and breadth of 

canvas in the Scotch seacoast story called ‘‘ In 
the Tideway.’’ And yet the new story is a very 
good one in its smaller way. 
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Tidal currents of two sorts seethe through this 
lively tale. There are the fierce currents of the 
gulf stream at high tide in the channels about the 
island called Roederay, and there are the ungov- 
ernable currents of the human passions that beat 
upon a woman and a man who trifle with the 
sacredness of the marriage tie. The two com- 
bined produce a stirring little tragedy. 

Lady Maud had married Mr. Wilson for the 
purposes of ambition, and she overestimated her 
own strength when she invited Eustace Gordon, 
her former lover, to spend a hunting season with 
her and her husband at Roederay. Wilson turns 
out to be a victim of the drink habit, held out of 
the gutter only by the hypnotic influence of a 
valet. Lady Maud’s trouble throws her and 
Eustace together. Her struggle against the sin- 
ister flood of circumstances and against her for- 
bidden love is depicted with skill and power. 

There are two well-sketched dramas that are 
enacted in small boats in the channel tideway. 
One is a comedy, the other a tragedy. The 
boat, with Cynthia Strong and her two suitors, is 
in a perilous plight when the big man of the two 
rises to the occasion and saves the party, with 
Cynthia lying at his feet in the bottom of the 
boat and ‘* feeling that she would be content to 
enter Paradise clinging to the man’s coat tails if 
only that entry was not premature.’’ But the 
boat bearing Eustace and Lady Maud is cast on 
a desolate and uncanny islet in a fog, and the 
two are compelled to spend the night there on 
the rocks. When daylight dawns they find that 
they have been lying beside an ancient stone 
coffin from which a skeleton hand protrudes. 

‘* What does a man say to a woman when he 
has forgotten everything in the world save his 
mad desire to keep her for his own? All that 
could be said, in all its tenderness, its passion, 
and its selfishness, was here as the boat had 
drifted and drifted.’’ 

Lady Maud had listened and consented to be 
dragged from her marriage bonds. But here, on 
this fleshless hand, she sees a wedding ring bear- 
ing the same chaste inscription as herown. In 
sudden revulsion she flees into the fog. The 
tide is rising over the treacherous quicksands of 
the island. Eustace recoils before the danger of 
following her, but a boyish admirer, Rick, 
makes a desperate attempt to save her. The 
account of his fight against the inevitable is 
graphic and thrilling. 

Mrs. Steel achieves the weird and mysterious 
in the climax of this story, but at the expense of 
some of the realistic power of her previous 
book. The story leaves the impression of a bit 
of clever vacation work, thrown off in a resting 
mood. By the way, the other title, ‘‘On the 
Face of the Waters,’’ would fit this story a good 
deal better than it fits the novel of the Indian 
mutiny, in which there 1s not enough water to 
float a duck.—Chicago Tribune. 


Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voy- 


age of Exploration of the Ship Fram, 1893-96, 
and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey, by 
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Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen. By 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With an Appendix by 
Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the Fram. About 
120 Full-page and Numerous Text Illustra- 
tions, 16 Colored Plates in fac-simile from Dr. 
Nansen’s Own Sketches, Etched Portrait, 
Photogravures and four Maps. In two vol- 


umes. Octavo, pp. x, 587; x, 714. Harper 
& Brothers. 
* * * * ¢ * ” 


Nansen’s home-coming to his wife and to Nor- 
way is fairly pathetic in its poignancy of feeling 
as described in these simple pages. ‘To have ac- 
companied the explorer through his great under- 
taking is to have rejoiced with him when he re- 
joiced, to have suffered with him when he suf- 
fered. To come home with him is to feel, as he 
felt, the emotion of a reaction and a happiness 
both too passionate, too moving, to be put into 
words. The volumes are laid down with inef- 
faceable sensations. There is no break in the 
long tension which they reproduce. Circum- 
stanced as he was, Nansen, nevertheless, was in- 
defatigable in keeping his journal written up from 
week to week, often from day to day, and in 
those bleak wastes on the Polar basin he and his 
companions found time to take an extraordinarily 
large number of excellent photographs. The 
narrative is as compact, as smooth, as it is full 
and vitalized, and it has been admirably trans- 
lated. It takes at once a high place in the liter- 
ature of Arctic exploration, and that place it is 
destined to keep so long as men care to read ot 
heroic deeds splendidly accomplished.— Zhe 
New York Tribune. 


The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen, 
author of ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,’’ ‘‘A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,’’ etc., etc. 

About 1893 James Lane Allen, the Kentucky 
author, published a story entitled ‘‘ John Gray.”’ 
Not long ago he took up this old tale and sought 
to revise it. The result was that he threw it en- 
tirely aside and wrote a new story, to which he 
has given the title, ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,’’ and 
in which he has used some of the incidents 
which formed a part of ‘‘ John Gray,’’ that title 
remaining as the name of the principal character 
in the new story, which has just been published 
by the Macmillans. Fronting the title page is a 
quotation from George Eliot’s well known poem : 


O, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, 

* * ¥* feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion evermore intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


Lexington, Ky., and the country round about 
is the scene of the story, the time 1795, when 
the young commonwealth, having recently ac- 
quired statehood, was beginning to feel the puls- 
ings of vigorous life and to have some dim con- 


ception of the boundless possibilities that lay in 
the future. John Gray is a young school teacher 
who has come into Kentucky from the East with 
intent to carve out a career there, and has taken 
up teaching as a means of livelihood while he 
studies law. The tale has little to do with his 
ambitions save in a secondary way ; the thing of 
interest is the study of character. The author 
has sought to portray the development of a lofty 
soul under the inspiration of a noble and high- 
souled woman. Mrs. Falconer is a Virginian of 
gentle birth and training, married to an officerin 
the revolutionary army, who has come to Ken- 
tucky to take up the land that Congress gave in 
such profusion to Washington’s veterans in lieu 
of the pay to which they were entitled. She re- 
sides a little way out of Lexington and has a 
niece, Amy, for whose hand John Gray is a 
suitor. Mrs. Falconer knows with a woman’s 
intuition that he is in love, not with Amy as she 
is, but as he thinks she is, She knows the stren- 
uous character of the man, his intolerance of 
whatever is of low standard, and she knows that 
they could not be happy together. Her own 
wedded life is far from satisfactory. For John 
Gray she hasa deep regard, while his attachment 
for her is deep and strong. She has divined the 
good that is in him, and seeks to stimulate him 
along the path of high endeavor. A chain of 
cross incidents and accidents breaks off any 
thought of a match between John and Amy; the 
young man awakens suddenly to the truth that 
he loved, not what really existed, but what his 
own imagination had conceived her to be. The 
wrench is severe, but salutary and leaves no 
wounds. Suddenly he discovers that he is 
deeply, passionately in love with Mrs. Falconer, 
and one of the strongest portions of the book is 
the description of his struggles with himself to 
keep down that passion, to hold it voiceless and 
to restrain from afflicting her with the knowledge 
that such a love exists in his heart. Through it 
all there is a suggestion that, unknown to her- 
self, her regard for her young friend is very close 
to love. John Gray has occasion to return to the 
East, called there by various business considera- 
tions. He knows he will never return—he dare 
not; for he is afraid to trust himself near his 
friend. She is still young, is beautiful, and his 
love for her has taken full possession of his soul. 
He has conquered himself and he dage not trust 
his strength further. He goes, and they never 
meet again. Her husband dies, she realizes her 
love for the young man—realizes also that he 
loves her—expects him to return. She is sur- 
prised one day with news of his marriage. Not 
until both are old, and John Gray sends his son, 
grown to be a young man, to see her, is the mys- 
tery explained. She has never doubted his loy- 
alty, and when the truth comes out it appears 
that he had pledged his troth to a young woman 
while Major Falconer was still living, and his in- 
tended would not release him when he told her 
the truth after the major’s death. Loyal to his 
word, with the chivalry that had been taught 
him by the woman now forever beyond him, he 















had kept the faith he had pledged. Through 
his long life and amid the success which had at- 
tended him, he had kept the faith with which 
she had inspired him and had sought to live up 
to the ideals which her friendship had stimulated 
in his soul. 

Such is the bare outline of the tale. To say 
that it is worked out with infinite grace and deli- 
cacy is only to reaffirm what all know of the fine 
art of this skillful worker. Above all, and be- 
fore anything else, James Lane Allen is a lover 
of nature, an intimate with all her moods. It is 
natural, therefore, that this book should be filled 
with beautiful sun-flushed pictures of the prime- 
val conditions which still hedged about the new 
born community of Lexington. He is passion- 
ately in love with nature as she manifests herself 
in his country home and that love is reflected in 
a hundred ways in his books. You can almost 
see with his eyes in these pages the long aisles 
of the forest, the lights and shadows beneath the 
trees, while the breath of the forest blows con- 
tinually through its leaves. John Gray is a very 
human character ; just such a development as 
might come from the Scotch-Irish soil, from 
whence he is derived. A nature less strong 
could not have come so triumphantly through 
the struggle in which he found himself involved ; 
but his victory was due as much to his reverence 
for the true woman as to his own ideas of right 
and wrong. Indeed, the latter would have been 
of slight service but for her influence. It may 
be said that this theme is an old one, that it has 
been worked over to a wearisome extent. That 
depends on who has done the work; in the 
hands of Mr. Allen it has proved a theme of ab- 
sorbing interest. In these days of erotic litera- 
ture, when we are nauseated with stories of the 
selfish surrender of craven souls to passion be- 
cause of some dark spun theories of affinity, it is 
healthful to read a tale wherein a manly soul re- 
cognizes its obligations—and its limitations as 
well. 

The Choir Invisible is a work which will 
enhance the author’s reputation as a student of 
human nature, as a word painter of the world 
of out of doors, and as a writer of crisp and 
vigorous fiction. There is a virile strength 
about the book that fills and satisfies you. It is 
a brilliant picture of pioneer life, but you are so 
engaged with the human drama that is played 
before your eyes that you lose sight of the stage 
and its setting, and yet so artistic is it, that it is 
always with you in a sort of sub-conscious way, 
like a strain of soft music. So real is the story 
of human interest that it seems almost like a 
page from history; the forces which move 
through the story and which are evidenced in 
the life of the young community are so apparent 
that you are sure the pages must be an excerpt 
from the very records of Kentucky. The influ- 
ences that molded life in those early days have 
much to do with the movement of the tale, but 
after all it is the story of these two lives that will 
longest hold the reader’s attention. Most writers 
would have brought the lovers together again, 
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but such a finale would have deprived the work 
of half its dramatic strength and made it com- 
monplace. Mr. Allen is never that ; more than 
anything else, he is original. He has given us 
in this book a tale that is fully equal to the best 
work he has ever done, one which will charm 
for its artistic finish and real humanity. As you 
lay it down you are sure to feel yourself his 
debtor.— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


A System of Medicine. By many writers. Edited 
by Thomas Clifford Allbutt, M A., M.D., 
LS. D., BRCCY., FBS. FS, ESA:, 
Regius Professor of Physics in the University 
of Cambridge, etc. In seven volumes, me- 
dium 8vo. To be issued quarterly, beginning 
July, 1896. Sold by subscriptions only. 

The first volume, dealing, as it largely did, 
with general topics, is necessarily a difficult one 
to follow with success. ‘The interest excited by 
encyclopedic articles is likely to flag over mono- 
graphs on special diseases; at least this was the 
feeling with which we approached the formidable 
task of reviewing this second installment. This 
prejudice, however, is not sustained, for there 
are two articles—that on tuberculosis and that on 
the whole question of vaccination—which em- 
body the results of exhaustive work done by 
royal commissions, while many of the more 
special articles are of quite exceptional value, 
among which may be mentioned those on mala- 
ria and ameebic dysentery. 

The volume is divided into a number of sec- 
tions. The first treats of the infective diseases 
of chronic course. ‘The first article on tubercu- 
losis, by Dr. Sidney Martin, has already been 
referred to; it gives an admirable general ac- 
count, and is especially valuable as containing a 
summary of his recent experimental observations. 

The article on leprosy was in the first place 
undertaken by late Dr. Beaven Rake, but owing 
to his untimely death it was entrusted to Dr. 
Abraham, the editor of the Journal of the 
Leprosy Investigation Committee, who has con- 
tributed an exhaustive monograph on the subject. 
Dr. T. D. Acland’s account of actinomycosis 
and madura foot is in every way complete, and, 
having a copious bibliography, provides a most 
useful standard article on the subject. 

The editor is to be congratulated on his 
judicious choice of contributors; this is es- 
pecially evident in the second section, which 
deals with those diseases of uncertain bacteri- 
ology which are not endemic. Here, out of the 
fulness of experience, partly gained as Secretary 
to the Committee of the Clinical Society ap- 
pointed to investigate the incubation and con- 
tagiousness of certain diseases, Dr. Dawson 
Williams provides two authoritative articles on 
measles and on German measles. 

In conclusion the high standard of the first 
volume is well maintained, and, the title, a Sys- 
tem of Medicine, is so fully justified, that the 
editor must be heartily congratulated on the suc 
cess of his constant labors and anxieties. 

The printing, binding and general execution 
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of the work, are alike admirable, and form an 
appropriate setting for the contents.— Zhe Brit- 
ish Medical Journal. 


Who's Who. For 71897. Forty-ninth Year of 
Issue. First Year of New Issue. Edited by 
Douglas Sladen. 

In Who's Who, just published by the Mac- 
millan company, one finds much interesting 
material regarding persons of literary and artis- 
tic note. We find that J. M. Barrie is adevotee 
of all outdoor games, but that cricket is his 
specialty, Robert Barr rides a bicycle, is an 
enthusiastic amateur photographer and plays a 
good game of euchre. Edwin Abbey plays 
cricket and rides the silent steel, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold is as devoted to the wheel as to his 
yacht. Augustine Birrell plays golf, while 
Robert Buchanan confesses to a fondness for 
shooting, fishing, yachting and horse racing. 
Thomas Hardy divides his leisure hours between 
architecture and the wheel, while William 
Black finds the measure of content in casting 
the fly and endeavoring to capture the elusive 
trout and the pugilistic salmon. Anthony Hope 
says that he has no pastime, while Mrs. Craigie 
seeks recreation in music and chess. Bret Harte 
allows himself one amusement—golf. Sarah 
Grand spends her spare hours in solving socio- 
logical questions; Marie Corelli’s amusements 
are as vague as her novels. Marion Crawford 
says that he cannot complain of yachting. Mrs. 
Steel has numerous amusements. She is de- 
voted to music, singing, painting, acting and 
cooking. Of the last named predilection it 
would be interesting to have Mr. Steel’s ideas. 
— The Post Express, Rochester. 


The Nicene Creed. A manual for the Use of 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By J. J. Lias, 
M.A., Rector of East Bergholt, Colchester ; 
Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Llandaff; Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Principles of Biblical Criticism,’’ 
‘«The Atonement,’’ etc., etc. 


Mr. Lias has prepared this brief treatise on the 
Nicene Creed ‘‘ for the use of candidates for 
Holy Orders.’’ It were much to be wished that 
it might be read by clergymen in general. It 
contains a good and wholesome doctrine for 
these times, and for all times. We do not, of 
course, express agreement with everything that 
Mr. Lias says; we do express unqualified 
agreement with his philosophical, theological 
and ecclesiastical position, which we will now 
endeavor, chiefly in his own words, to explain. 

First of all, then, Mr. Lias does not believe 
that Christianity is an indefinite entity, repre- 
senting nothing permanent or substantial. Its 
first principles, he holds, are above and beyond 
all criticism, and will remain forever unchanged. 
And yet, the point of view of one generation 
differs from that of another, and the point of 
view of our own time differs, materially and es- 
sentially, from that of any former time. The 
** content’’ of the Christian faith, if we may use 


that convenient expression, is the same now that 
it always was ; but our position compels us to re- 
gard it from an intellectual point of view which 
no previous generation has occupied. Hence, 
while, in some particulars, our apprehension of 
Christian truth may possibly be modified, in a 
far larger degree the new light that has been 
thrown upon the works of God in the kingdom 
of nature ought to add a new significance to our 
conception of the works of God in the kingdom 
of grace. In the one case, there may be a need 
of fuller exposition; in the other, great ad- 
vantage in the way of enlarged appreciation. It 
is pleasant to think that one of the very ablest ex- 
positors of this self evident truth is a clergyman 
of our own Church, Professor Allen, of 
Cambridge, whose ‘‘Continuity of Religious 
Thought,’’ has made a deep impression on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In the Church Congress 
at Norwich, last year, Mr. Lias gave utterance 
to the same view, and was ‘‘as much surprised 
as pleased to find that he had the general assent 
of his audience.’’ In so far as his book repre- 
sents his view, there can be no doubt of its 
utility. 

In the next place Mr. Lias holds, and we hold 
with him, that ‘theological education’ very 
often does not educate, simply because it at- 
tempts too much. ‘*We do not expect every 
clergyman to be a profound scholar or a deep 
theologian.’’ Of course not, and we are not 
sure that profound scholars or deep theologians 
would be exceptionally able parish priests. ‘*But 
we have a right to expect that he shall be 
thoroughly grounded in the Creed of Christen- 
dom, as well as in the Scriptures which explain and 
elucidate that Creed.’’ Just so, and if the man 
is ever to become ‘‘a deep theologian,’’ that is 
the very best way to begin. Whether, therefore, 
for the practical purpose of preparing men for 
the parochial ministry, or for the purpose of train- 
ing the theologian of the future, the very best 
thing that can be done is to ground him thoroughly 
‘-in the Creed of Christendom, as well as in the 
Scriptures which explain and elucidate that 
Creed.’’ Inthe next place, we are glad to see 
that Mr. Lias wishes his book ‘‘to have the char- 
acter of an Eirenicon.’’ He believes both with 
his heart and in his mind in the organic unity of 
Christ’s body. He says of himself: ‘‘I have 
joined in conference with Nonconformists at 
home, and with Old Catholics, and with mem- 
bers of the ancient orthodox churches of the 
East abroad. I have been admitted behind the 
Iconostasis at the celebration of the Eucharist in 
a Russian church. I have communicated, and 
even officiated, at Old Catholicaltars. If I have 
not joined in conference with Roman Catholics, 
or communicated at their altars, it has been be- 
cause the opportunity has never been given me.”’ 
From all this large experience Mr. Lias has 
reached the conclusion that ‘‘the chief obstacle 
to a general union is our incapacity to draw the 
line between things fundamental and things in- 
different; or, in other words, between Catholic 
truth and pious opinion.’? As we read these 
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lines it almost seems to us as if Zhe Church 
Standard had been borrowing its thought and 
even its words from Mr. Lias for years past, since 
it has said the same thing in almost the same 
words, over and over andoveragain. We agree 
most cordially with the conviction which Mr. 
Lias next expresses, namely, ‘‘that there is no 
greater obstacle to home reunion, at least, than 
the loose way in which the word ‘Catholic’ is 
used, the unwise readiness to affirm of this or 
that particular doctrine or practice, that the 
‘church has always held’ or ‘prescribed’ it.’’ 
Affirmations of that kind, unless they are true, are 
either ignorant or wilful misrepresentations. In 
this manual Mr. Lias uses the word ‘‘Catholic’’ 
as The Church Standard did last week in its 
article on ‘‘Sacramental Confession,’’ that is, ‘‘in 
strict accordance with the definition of Vincen- 
tius of Lerins.’’ Only doctrines or practices 
which can be proved to have been held, or in- 
culcated, ‘‘always, everywhere and by all,’’ are 
Catholic. Therefore Mr. Lias is not afraid to 
Say, and we are not afraid to say with him: ‘‘I 
shall say of no doctrine or practice that ‘the 
Church has always held’ or ‘prescribed’ it, unless 
I find evidence to that effect in the New Testa- 
ment. If such evidence be not found ¢here, I 
must believe that the doctrine or practice in 
question is no part of the church’s essential de- 
posit of faith, and cannot, therefore, be required 
of any Christian man as requisite or necessary to 
salvation, or of any particular church as_neces- 
sary to establish its claim to be regarded as part 
and parcel of the Catholic Church of Christ.’’ 
In many parts of the work there are delicious 
bits of criticism, one of them bearing very closely 
upon a subject which is treated in one of our edi- 
torials of the current week. Mr. Lias shows 
with really wonderful brevity that the doctrine 
of transubstantiation grew into form when the 
Realist theory prevailed; that is, during and 
after the ninth century, so that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was simply the expression, in 
terms of the Realist philosophy, of an opinion 
which English courts within the present genera- 
tion have declared to be tenable in the Church 
of England. But when ‘‘the Realist philosophy 
went out of fashion,’’? as Mr. Lias puts it, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation necessarily became 
the expression of an incredible miracle which is 
contradicted by the evidence of our senses, in- 
stead of the statement of ‘‘a profound metaphys- 
ical conception.’’ Zhe Church Standard. 


The National Movement in the Reign of Henry 
LTL. and its Culmination in the Baron’s War. 
By Oliver H. Richardson, Professor of His- 
tory in Drury College. Cloth, pp. 235. 
$1.50. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
These are the days when history is adminis- 

tered to us in monographs, for the temper of the 

age is critical and prefers a minute examination 
of an epoch of brief duration to a setting down 
of the salient events of centuries without close 
scru ny of contemporary evidence. Professor 
R chardson does not claim that his book contains 
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an exhaustive review of the political history of 
the reign of the third Henry. The task he sets 
himself is to describe those movements which 
tended to denationalize the church and state of 
England, and that resistance of the Barons which 
was a forerunner of effects to be shown in suc- 
ceeding centuries. Simon de Montfort was a 
striking figure of that turbulent age, and to Pro- 
fessor Richardson the strong points of his char- 
acter are irresistible. To him, Simon was the soul 
of honor and a lover of justice beyond all else. 
Therefore Henry is held up to our scorn. ‘*A 
nagging persistency in doing wrong seems to 
have been the most positive trait in the king’s 
character, if we except the narrow piety, di- 
vorced from conduct, which made him fall an 
easy prey to Rome. * * * His wars with France 
were three in number; in all alike he was the 
real aggressor, all were alike unpopular in Eng- 
land, all were mismanaged and failed disgrace- 
fully. * * * His foreign policy was vicious be- 
cause it was expensive, badly planned and worse 
executed, thoroughly unnational and reactionary, 
and through the introduction of aliens entailed 
lasting evils on the state.’’ But if Professor 
Richardson is a hero worshipper, he has not 
reached the state of mind necessary for the oc- 
cupation of so enviable a position—for it is en- 
viable—without thoughtful study. He marshals 
his authorities and deductions with care, and ex- 
emplifies the methods which should guide the 
conscientious historian. To ‘‘The Battle of 
Lewes,’’ the first political poem written in the 
English tongue of which we have the text, he 
ascribes much importance as indicative of the 
trend of popular thought. As is almost invaria- 
bly the case, the songs of the period were on 
the popular side. To our author, ‘‘ The Barons’ 
War was essentially a war of principles, and its 
permanent results lay along the line of constitu- 
tional progress. It established the liberties of 
England not only upon a national, but a popular 
basis.’’—Public Opinion. 


The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Margaret Deland, whose ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,’’ some years ago divided public at- 
tention with ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ has just pub- 
lished, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., four 
sketches, under the general title, The Wisdom 
of Fools. It is a book which, if we mistake 
not, will attract considerable attention and 
achieve a wide popularity, not only because of 
the literary skill and intellectual vigor which 
marks the work, but because of the themes 
which she considers. Mrs. Deland in each of 
these sketches sets forth a very distinct and a 
very modern problem. One of them is entirely 
personal, and has no relation beyond the indi- 
viduals immediately concerned ; the other three, 
while they arise in the individual, have bearings 
in the world outside and are sociological in their 
character. All deal with elemental questions of 
life. The sub-titles of these four tales are: 
‘¢ Where Ignorance Is Bliss ’Tis Folly to Be 
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Wise,’’ ‘* The House of Rimmon,’’ ‘* Counting 
the Cost ’’ and ‘‘ The Law or the Gospel ?”’ 

Mrs. Deland is a New Englander to all intents 
and purposes, although she was born in Pittsburg 
and is descended from Scotch ancestors. One 
can well believe that in her writings can be 
traced the influence of the New England intel- 
lectual atmosphere working upon the conscience 
and moral sense inherited from a Covenanting 
ancestry. Her maiden name was Campbell ; 
her husband, Lorin F. Deland, is a New Eng- 
lander and a Harvard man; their home is in 
Boston, where her books are written and pub- 
lished. 

The first named tale presents a question be- 
tween a man and a woman ; it is entirely per- 
sonal, and no one else is directly interested. The 
man is a clergyman of the right sort, in the 
prime of life. He becomes engaged to a woman. 
Each is admirably suited to the other, and life 
together gave promise of completeness for both, 
because of the relationship. Out of a conversa- 
tion between the two there comes into the par- 
son’s mind an idea that perhaps it is his duty to 
lay his whole life bare before the woman who is 
to be his wife, that there may be no possibility 
of deceit between them. He had almost for- 
gotten that when a very young man—hardly 
more than a boy—he had committed a crime. 
No one knew of it but himself, no one was in- 
jured but himself and he had made reparation a 
hundred times over. Out of that condition he 
has grown until, as compared with him now, 
the boy who was guilty of that offense was 
another person. There can be no consequences 
from the act, and the knowledge of it is abso- 
lutely confined to himself. The fact has not— 
cannot have, the slightest effect upon him now 
or upon his future. It was a boyish fault, com- 
mitted under the stress of a great temptation, 
He tells the woman and she breaks the engage- 
ment because she is too weak to rise above her 
innate prejudice. Had she a right to know, 
when out of knowledge no good could come? 
Was he a fool to tell? Was she a fool to take 
account of it? To the last question there could 
be but one answer in a sane mind, but it is not 
the basic question—and there the author leaves 
it unanswered. 

In the second tale, ‘‘ The House of Rimmon,’’ 
we have the picture of a weak, helpless, almost 
characterless woman, with two young children, 
the widow of a poverty stricken Presbyterian 
clergyman, leaving the shelter of her wealthy 
brother’s house, when he was caring for her and 
her children, giving them everything, and taking 
a place as a shopwoman, simply because the sen- 
timent which she called a conscience would not 
permit her to accept her brother’s bounty, for the 
reason that his wealth came from a great indus- 
trial enterprise in which there was a strike which 
was producing a terrible amount of misery. She 
could not figure it out, but somehow it seemed to 
her that it was not right that she should receive 
the money which to her mind ought to go to 
those sufferers. How far was she individually 


responsible? The author has given us here one 
of the most life-like bits of character drawing 
that has ever been seen in literature—and one of 
the most exasperating. The woman is like a 
string of tow with a strand of steel in the middle 
—and that strand her will power, which she can 
only exercise when something runs contrary to 
her idea of duty—but she is utterly incapable of 
giving any reason why it should be her duty. It 
is a character that is utterly impossible outside of 
New England influence—duty unbalanced by 
reason—duty degenerated, but because of that 
degeneracy abnormally acute. The third tale 
deals with a problem of education—the daughter 
of a mechanic educated and cultured through her 
father’s self-denial away above him and above 
her normal station. What will she do—what 
should she do? She loves her father, he 
idolizes her. Shall she leave him and take the 
position in the world for which she is fitted— 
shall she for his sake sink back into the dull and 
colorless life out of which she has emerged—or 
shall she hide her light under a bushel and con- 
sent to be a part of that life and yet exist outside 
of it—which? The author gives no answer. 
The fourth sketch presents an issue to which it 
is impossible that an answer can be rendered. A 
young woman full of the spirit of philanthropy 
and Christain sympathy undertakes the work of 
rescuing a degenerate girl, whose mother was a 
fallen woman, and who is utterly devoid either 
of physical stamina, moral strength or knowledge 
of right or wrong. It is utterly hopeless to re- 
store her to rectitude as it is to give physical 
health toa leper. She keeps the girl alive and 
the girl is able thereby to wreck two or three 
other souls and lives beside her own. Having 
expended her money upon this person, the young 
woman has none with which to help another girl 
who possesses every element that renders her 
worthy of assistance; as a result the latter 
breaks down hopelessly, and those whom she 
maintained became charges upon public charity. 
What right had this philanthropic young woman 
to interfere with the laws of nature, which would 
have speedily eliminated the degenerate, but for 
her interference? Did any such right exist? 
That is the problem presented in all its naked- 
ness. Of course, there is no answer. It is one 
of the conundrums for which the wisdom of 
fools has no solution. 

Whichever way you regard this book, whether 
as studies of character or as a presentation of 
elemental facts, you are bound to be interested. 
Yet you wiil be very apt to lay it down with a 
feeling akin to exasperation because of the utter 
hopelessness of adequate answer to the questions 
presented. The first one which, as has been 
said, is entirely personal, is easily gotten rid of ; 
you can call the parson a saint ora fool and 
leave him with a comfortable feeling of superi- 
ority—but the others—the more you consider, 
the more will you twist the fingers of doubt in 
the clutch of indecision until you are half mad 
with the hopelessness of it all. You are half 
angry, too, with the clear brained thinker for 
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not giving some answer, right or wrong—it 
does not matter—if only it were something—to 
these problems instead of leaving you between 
the closing horns of a dilemma with only free- 
dom to select upon which hook you will squirm. 
The impalement’ will be perfect whichever you 
choose. The literary skill and finish of Mrs. 
Deland’s book cannot be praised too highly. 
But in spite of its humor, its finesse, its artistic 
skill, itis the matter rather than the method of it 
that will impress you—and you will not be able 
to escape from its influence easily. It is a work 
of unusual power, in some light absolutely mar- 
velous for its depth of intimate perceptions and 
intuitional divination. Mrs. Deland has suc- 
ceeded in doing what many other novelists have 
tried todo and failed—she has dramatized an 
ethical situation—and has done it with a keen- 
ness of comprehension that does not permit of 
missing a single vivid contrast. Every character 
in the book fits into its place with a fidelity that 
is wonderful for its naturalness. It is inevitable 
that Mrs. Deland should be compared with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, but Zhe Wisdom of Fools 
proves beyond the need of arguement that there 
is little in common in the mental spheres of the 
two women. The author of ‘‘ Marcella’’ may 
sweep a whole sociological or political move- 
ment into the current of her novel; she cannot 
equal Mrs. Deland in her analysis of the prob- 
lems either of the soul or of society. It would 
be a mistake to say that one is greater than the 
other; their areas of influence are entirely 
separate, their lines of development divergent 
The Brooklyn 


from the very starting point. 
Eagle. 


Village Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort, 
D.D., DC.L., LL.D., sometime Hulsean 
Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

The appreciative reader will find these ser- 
mons to be full of that wisdom, which by conde- 
scending soars. They were preached to a vil- 
lage congregation, and perfectly suited to such 
hearers. The preacher has been characterized 
by the Rev. Professor Sandays, of whose compe- 
tence and caution as a judge there can be no 
question, as the ‘‘ greatest English theologian of 
the century,’’ ‘‘the one whose insight into the 
truth was at once the largest and most penetra- 
ting,’’ ‘‘ who was possessed of the most extended 
knowledge, and combined with that knowledge 
the surest method,’’ who ‘‘ saw further than any 
other English theologian, and saw, on the whole, 
more soundly.’’ Principal Fairbairn has said 
that ‘‘ Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort represent 
the nearest thing to a triumvirate in learning 
any English university has known, as least in 
our century,’’ and that Hort ‘‘was a man of 
rarer, in some respects of higher, qualities than 
either of his compeers,’’ a man who “looked 
upon the problem of the universe through eyes 
that science had trained and that philosophy had 
opened, yet with a mind which faith had illu- 
mined.’’ No modern English scholar has been 


so much a hero to scholars, so loved, admired, 
trusted. Fluent in conversation, he seemed 
strangely paralyzed when he undertook to pre. 
pare formally for the press. He ‘‘ who had so 
much to say,’’ exclaims Miss Wedgwood, ‘*‘ was 
never enabled, in the full sense of the words, to 
break silence.’’ ‘It seemed,’’ says his son, 
‘‘as though the message which he longed to 
give lay too deep in his own heart to be uttered 
abroad.’’ ‘* He would often sit hour after hour, 
pen in hand, but apparently dumb, till the words 
came at last, sometimes in arush.’’ He seemed 
unable to write what would satisfy himself as a 
scholar and a thinker. The perfection at which 
he aimed was so far beyond his power to achieve 
that he was unwilling to publish much which 
the Church would gladly have received from his 
own hands, and would have been the richer for 
having. The volumes published since his death 
are like ‘‘ half articulate words from lips which 
seemed silent forever.’’ 

To those who know how to value things aright, 
every utterance of such a man will be of inesti- 
mable worth, and this volume of sermons by this 
‘‘man of humble mind’’ and of ‘inexorable sin- 
cerity,’’ to whom the struggle to put his thought 
into words was so terrible, will possess a pecu- 
liar interest. There are four and twenty ser- 
mons in the volume. He who approaches them 
expecting some striking sensational display, will, 
perhaps, feel as Naaman did when he became 
wroth and went away from Elisha. The only 
power that seems lodged here is that of the still 
small voice. In form and style the sermons are 
simple and unpretentious; in spirit, calm and 
trustful; in thought, broad and deep, with noth- 
ing to indicate that it cost an effort to produce 
them, with no noisy emphasis upon the greatness 
of the end at which they aimed. 

The first sermon is that with which the great 
scholar entered upon his ministry as a village 
parson, ‘‘The Anointing of the Spirit to Preach 
Freedom and Light.’? Other sermons may be 
taken as examples of his ordinary preaching from 
time to time. The last twelve of the twenty- 
four are a continuous series on the Bible. Al- 
though the preacher was one of the most schol- 
arly and exact critics of the century, or, rather, 
just because he was atrue and wise critic, proph- 
esying according to the proportion of his faith, 
the subject of these twelve sermons was not 
Biblical criticism, but the spiritual import of the 
book: **‘We want to have the great unchanging 
truths about God and man, and the world in 
which He has set man, grasped firmly and made 
a part of our constant belief. * * * God's 
kingdom is indeed, blessed be His name, ever 
open to the ignorant and dull; it is the pure in 
heart who shall see God. Yet in respect to the 
Bible especially, it remains true that whatever 
helps our understanding helps also, in the long 
run, our praying and our working.’’ 

These sermons are not the greatest work of 
Dr. Hort. That title must be given to his Hul- 
sean Lectures on ‘*The Way, the Truth, the 
Life,’’ not published until after his death, and 
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then in an unfinished state, although carefully 
and frequently revised and worked over during 
twenty years—a book, the real value of which 
seems, as yet, to be recognized by few, but which 
seems destined to occupy a place among the im- 
mortal classics of English theology.—7he 
Churchman. 


History of Ancient Peoples. By Willis Bough- 
ton, professor of English literature in Ohio 
University, with illustrations and maps. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Boughton has used the ‘* Story of the 
Nations’’ series, together with Wright, Raw- 
linson, Sayce, the publications of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, Petrie, Momsen, Maspero, 
Ebers and other authorities. The division of the 
peoples is into the yellow races, the Hamites and 
the Semites. The most important of the yellow 
races are the Hittites, Chinese, Japanese, the 
Huns and the Turks. Mr. Boughton places the 
Egyptians among the Hamitic races, and at the 
head of them. The history of Egypt fills the 
chapter upon this class of mankind. _ It is proba- 
ble, he states, that the Hamites and the Semites 
were closely related, and that both races origi- 
nated in Northern Africa. The Semites belong 
to the white races, and are supposed to have 
journeyed along the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
then to have been turned southward by the 
Lebanon and Taurus ranges to Arabia. They 
came in tribes, with their tiocks and herds. To 
this portion of the human race belong the Pheeni- 
cians, the Arabs, the Hebrews, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. 

The origin of races is not known. Their 
order as placed here is the blacks as the primi- 
tive type, the yellows as an intermediate race 
from the highlands of Asia, ahd the whites as the 
last and culminating order of mankind. 

The illustrations and maps are many and help- 
ful, and the work extends over five hundred 
pages, making it a synopsis of many volumes 
consulted —Sum, Baltimore. 


Prisoners 


of Conscience. By Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr. 


The Century Company 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is at her best when she 
deals in any way with seafaring people; the in- 
Sstinct for the sea is evidently in Mrs. Barr's 
blood; her imagination is inspired by it, her 
poetic sense vivified and her descriptive power 
stimulated by contact with the sea in any form. 
Her latest story, Prisoners of Conscience, ap- 
peals to the two instincts which are strongest in 
her nature—the love of the sea and the instinct 
for religion. It is a story of exceptional power 
and it deals with a motive which Mrs. Barr 
thoroughly understands. Her people are the 
Shetland fisherfolk, brought up in the strictest 
kind of Calvinism, and believing in it literally 
and with absolute, unquestioning faith. Mrs. 
Barr works out the destiny of three people under 
the awful cloud of a fatalistic faith, and she 
shows how, in the end, a higher and finer type 
of Christianity prevails over the lower, harder 


and narrower type which has made conscience 
not a force that guides, but one that binds and 
imprisons. If the story has a fault, it is to be 
found in the absence of shading; it is almost too 
powerful; the strain is, at times, too great. In 
originality, freshness of feeling and genuine lit- 
erary force, Mrs. Barr has written nothing better. 
—The Outlook. 


A Venetian June. By Anna Fuller. 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Illustrated. 


A Venetian June is literally the tourist’s June 
in Venice, not the year-in, year-out life with the 
people which made their most sympathetic and 
intimate biographer, Mr. Howells. If Venetian 
Life gave us Venice from the inside, A Venetian 
June certainly gives us Venice from the outside 
with the same perfection—just that casual vision 
of her which the summer traveller gets, and 
which yet has so lastingly a humanizing effect on 
the imagination. Miss Fuller has sketched 
Venice with as much ease and simplicity as Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith—clearness and grace are al- 
ways her distinguishing qualities. And the 
pleasure of it all is that she has carried along the 
thread of the story that links together her Vene- 
tian pictures without for a moment forgetting 
that Venice is her subject, and that no story is in 
place which does not illustrate and give voice to 
its genius—a difficult problem when one is just a 
tourist after all, and has to draw one’s human in- 
terest from the American traveller! It is a light 
and charming sketch, this story of two American 
girls in Venice—one of them soft and still and 
sweet as a Madonna of Sodorna, to whom com- 
ing to Venice is coming into her birth.— Zhe 
Bookman. 


New 
New edition. 


Landscape in Poetry. From Homer to Tenny- 
son. With many Illustrative Examples. By 
Francis T. Palgrave, late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. 

In this volume of 300 pages the late Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford has fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors in that 
chair, M. Arnold (1857-67) and J. C. Shairp 
(1877-85), in publishing his Oxford lectures 
(delivered during 1895). Inthe March number 
of Cosmofolis, Max Miiller, in his gentle re- 
miniscences, expressed the hope that these lect- 
ures would soon appear. 

They are full of most valuable information, 
and would prove very useful to many as a book 
of reference. I have known no one better in- 
formed on English poetry than my friend Pal- 
grave. * * * lowe him a great deal, particu- 
larly in my early Oxford days. For it was he 
who revised my first attempts at writing in Eng- 
glish. * * * He is now one of the very few 
friends left who remember my first appearance 
in Oxford in 1846, and who were chiefly instru- 
mental in retaining my services for a university 
which has proved a true Alma Mater to me dur- 
ing all my life. 
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One realizes how deeply the University Ex- 
tension movement has struck root at Oxford 
when the Professor of Poetry announces that, in 
his university lectures, extension students have 
been ‘‘ especially kept in view.’’ It is them, in 
fact, that the book will chiefly appeal, and Mr. 
Palgrave pays no very high compliment to the 
scholarship of the candidates in the ‘‘ English 
Honour School’’ where he recommends these 
essays to their attention. 

Matthew Arnold, in one of his letters, ex- 
pressed the wish that ‘‘ a somewhat considerable 
body of Greek and Latin literature should be so 
rendered as to make it accessible to readers anxi- 
ous for some familiarity with the literature of 
those great languages, which they have studied 
but little.’? Mr. Palgrave’s aim was to review 
the treatment of landscape in Greek and Latin, 
Hebrew, early Italian, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English poetry ; and in the narrow space that he 
allowed himself, he could devote only about a 
fifth of the work to the Greek and Latin poets, 
so that Arnold’s wish is only partially realized. 
Mr. Palgrave is no essayist. It would be vain 
to expect, in these chapters, the wit, the style, 
the charm, and effectiveness of Arnold's ‘‘ Coltic 
Literature’’ or ‘‘ Arts of Translating Homor.’’ 
But the tact and appreciation that have made the 
‘Golden Treasury of Lyrics,’’ ‘‘a monument 
of a nation’s strength,’’ have been exercised in 
the choice of these quotations to which Mr. 
Palgrave’s commentary serves as a thread. 

There are ‘‘ nine and sixty ways’’ of handling 
nature, and Arnold has indicated four of them— 


the conventional, the faithful (which, to invert 
Beethoven’s motto, is mehr Malerei als Ausdruck 
der Empfindung), the Greek and the magical. 
He never hinted that chronology could be im- 


ported into this classification. Mr. Palgrave, on 
the other hand, tries to show that man’s attitude 
to nature, in literature, has had a development 
more or less chronological, though his four 
periods, as he admits, constantly overlap. Ac- 
cording to this treatment, the first step in the 
poetry of landscape is taken by Homer, with 
whom nature is the background of human life, 
though, as constantly in the classical poets, there 
is the added element of personification, accord- 
ing to which the god, in Pater’s phrase, might, 
at any moment, ‘‘slip out of the bark of the 
olive tree.’? This is the ‘‘ Greek way,” taken 
from one side; but Mr. Palgrave will meet the 
classical scholar half-way who objects that this 
does not go far towards summing up the Greek 
and Roman attitude to nature. The view of C. 
W. Cope, which had some vogue forty years ago, 
that the Greek feeling for landscape was entirely 
utilitarian, is justly ignored to-day. The weak- 
ness of Mr. Palgrave’s method is due to the fact 
that no great poet has contented himself with 
one way of handling nature, nor, at any period 
of literary history, has one method held 
the field. ‘There is nothing in Wordsworth 
more real,’’ says Mr. Lang, ‘‘more full of 
the incommunicable sense of nature, * * * 
than the Theocritean poem of the ‘‘Fisherman’s 


Dream.’’ This is only one of the many in- 
stances that will occur to the scholar of the 
modern attitude, latent or plainly expressed, 
in classical poetry. Hebrew poetry, with its 
sense of God's law in every natural appearance, 
is here classed apart ; yet one remembers how, 
even for the “classical’’ eighteenth century, 
English poets, especially for Thomson and 
Akenside, the seasons were ‘‘ but the varied 
God.’’ Thirdly, we have the whole field of 
medizval literature, with Romance, Celtic 
(from which Mr. Arnold derived the ‘‘ magical 
way’’), and Teutonic (from which Wordsworth 
drew that ‘‘ Germanic goodness, docility, and 
fidelity to nature,’’ which made him perceive in 
‘*one impulse from a vernal wood’’ a whole 
extension movement and a complete ethical 
code). ‘* Fourthly, knowledge of nature be- 
comes intimacy.’’ Mr. Palgrave’s handling of 
Shelley under this head is hardly sympathetic, 
but the chapter on his Friend Tennyson leaves 
little to be desired. 

In the case of the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
quotations the original text is given in footnotes— 
a great advantage for the scholar, who will 
never be satisfied with another’s translation, 
however faithful. The chapter on early Italian 
poetry will interest students of Dante ; that on 
Celtic and Gaelic poetry should be read along 
with Arnold’s lecture. We think that, in the 
chapter on the eighteenth century, more should 
have been said as to the survival, even in the 
day of Dryden and Pope, of a sympathetic 
handling of nature by the minor English poets. 
Mr. Palgrave’s work is not final for any period, 
but it is sure to attract many readers. We are 
surprised that he does not mention Biese, 
whose exhaustive treatises, ‘‘ Die Entwickelung 
des Naturgefiihls bei den Griechen [1882], bei 
den Rémern [1884], im Mittelalter und in der 
Neuzeit [1888],’’ are by far the most important 
works on this subject. Butcher's excellent 
essay, ‘‘ The Dawn of Romanticism in Greek 
Poetry,’’ should have been cited.— 7%e Nation. 


The Port of Missing Ships and Other Stories of 
the Sea. By John R. Spears. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.25. 

The appearance of a new writer of good short 
stories of the sea is an event that is worthy of 
more than passing mention. This new writer is 
John R. Spears, who has been well known for 
several years as one of the most picturesque of 
the many able descriptive writers on the staff of 
the New York Sun. His book is, Zhe Port 
of Missing Ships and Other Stories of the Sea. 
It is published in fine style by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, and is for sale by The 
Emporium Book Department ; price, $1.25. 

Spears is a good specimen of the results of 
practical newspaper training on a man who has 
Kipling’s instinct for comprehending strange 
people, and a keen sympathy with the hard fea- 
tures of life, whether it be among the savages of 
Patagonia or the nomads of the Mojave desert. 
Spears is an Ohio boy, who, like Howells, 
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started in a country printing office. Then he 
entered the Naval Academy at sixteen, but after 
three years, during which he gained his intimate 
knowledge of sailor men and the sea he returned 
to newspaper work, and, in common with thous- 
ands of other ambitious youths, soon drifted to 
New York. He became a reporter on the Sun, 
one of Mr. Dana’s ‘‘ young men,’’ and as a re- 

rter he has remained ever since, though now 
fe is the ‘‘star’’ of a force which boasts more 
brilliant writers than any other newspaper in the 
world. He now enjoys the privilege of signing 
his articles and stories, and he is sent on import- 
ant missions to al! parts of the world. He has 
explored the cryolite fields of Greenland and the 
little-known regions of Patagonia and Terra del 
Fuego. The latter work bore fruit in ‘* The 
Gold Fields of Cape Horn’’ which is well 
worth reading, as it shows incidentally how 
much fine enthusiasm and good hard cash may be 
wasted in missionary enterprises when the work 
is conducted by theorists. Another journey 
which Spears took was through Death Valley, 
and the result was a book that is rich in sketches 
of the strange life of the miners and borax 
workers who spend their days on the burning 
Mojave desert. What he saw he also put into 
a story, ‘‘ Beyond the Mirage,’’ which ran as 
a serial in the Sw and which deserves republi- 
cation in book form. 

The quality of Spears’ work that must impress 
even a careless reader is its intense vitality and 
truth to life. The man sees what he describes 


so clearly that he makes you feel the very form 


and color of his image of reality. Most of his 
stories are told in the first person, and while he 
doesn’t overwork the dialect, he makes the 
narrator speak precisely as a sailor or a cowboy 
or a miner would talk. Incidentally he puts in 
bits of description that are little masterpieces of 
word painting. You Jose sight entirely of the 
writer ; only the story teller appears In every 
one of his tales there is humor often grim and 
ferocious as the scenes in which it flashes forth, 
and pathos which is frequently put in a single 
line, but which moistens the eyes by its appeal 
to all that is best in human nature. In all this 
there is nothing theatrical or melodramatic, 
nothing which spoils the effect, as so often hap- 
pens in all Bret Harte’s tales, except the early 
stories. Spears’ characters never pose. They 
are usually brave, modest and free from brag ; 
but when well wrought they are capable of great 
things. 

The little story in this volume, ‘‘ The Port of 
Missing Ships,’’ is full of the poetry and the 
mystery of the sea. It was a fine idea, worthy 
of any of the great poets, that all the craft re- 
ported as missing or lost, should find anchorage 
in an Avalon of the sea, an enchanted region 
curtained around with mists, and free from the 
decaying touch of time and storm. And could 
anything be finer than the welcome given by 
these old hulks to every newcomer that tempest 
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or disaster brings into this lotus paradise of the 
mariner? Spears puts this tale into the mouth 
of Jack Servenmalet, carpenter of the good ship 
Nucleus, who comes back to his old haunts 
with a tale as strange and uncanny as that of 
Kipling’s, ‘‘ The Man Who Was’’ or ‘‘ The 
Man Who Would Be King.’’ Here is his pic- 
ture of the reception given to the ship afier she 
had weathered the hurricane : 

And by and by, as that ’ere bay opens out 
afore us, we see that a mighty fleet had gathered 
there. But how can I tell it to you what I see 
there and make you believe it, about the great 
open hulks as bad only one mast and was rowed 
with oars, and yet could carry the Nucleus’ car- 
go; the ships with jibbooms and ro jibs, but square- 
s’ls instid; ships with lateen fores’ls, and others 
with lateen mizzens, and no end of other rigs 
such as no man ever see nor no sailorman ’ud 
have nothin’ to do with, not to mention the craft 
rigge? as we've seen ships rigged afore time, 
and them as was shipshape, and some as I 
remember of seein’ afore. Wherever did they 
all come from? Whatever were they there for? 
How did we happen to be sailin’ into that ’ere 
harbor? Why did hundreds, aye hundreds on 
them cur’us hulks, with curuser flags and 
streamers, and with their sails embroidered all 
over with pictur’s and the crews playin’ on noend 
o’ musical instruments, come out alongside the 
ship as was ahead of us and give her a welcome 
hearty like, as we could hear a mile away, and 
then bear up to meet us? 

And at the end of his story the sailor drifts 
out again to the uncharted harbor which he had 
seen in his visions. Another-story, ‘‘ Skipper 
of the Nancy C.,’’ tells of a rattling race across 
the ocean and return, the prize to be the com- 
mand of a brand new clipper and probably the 
hand of the owner’s youngest daughter. Clark 
Russell never did anything better than the nar- 
rative of the return voyage of the Nancy C., 
the tremendous press of canvass which made 
her overhaul her rival, and the dramatic inci- 
dent of the offer of the spars and the treachery 
of the beaten man, who tried to run down his 
generous antagonist. The third tale, ‘‘ Story 
of a Second Mate,’’ contains some of the 
best descriptive passages in the book. One 
is the rescue of a man from a drifting wreck 
in a tremendous sea; another is the sketch of a 
ship under full canvas, running before a gale, 
and still another is the outburst of wrath on the 
second mate’s part when he wipes out old scores 
by soundly thrashing the two men who have 
openly expressed their contempt for his superior 
education and refinement. These stories will 
bear reading many times, for they belong tothat 
genuine literature of the sea which has in it the 
savor and the charm of the great ocean—its 
ceaseless changes and its constant surprises, its 
mysteries and its tragedies, that repetition can 
never stale nor cheapen. Zhe Chronicle, San 
Francisco. 
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The central motive is original and its development is even more unexpected.—New York Tribune. 


A New Novel by Mrs. Marshall. THE LAND OF THE SNOW 
CASTLE MEADOW. | PEARLS. 


A Story of Norwich a Hundred Years Ago. | 
By EMMA MARSHALL, Tales from Puget Sound. 


| 
Author of “ Master of the Musicians,” “A Haunt of | By ELLA HIGGINSON. 
Ancient Peace,” etc. } Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Cloth, 12mo, 81.25. | A new edition with added stories of “ The Flower that 
The characters known to history are John Crome, the | Grew in the Sand,”’ of which the Detroit Free Press 
musician, Dr. Rigby and Mr. Harvey at Catton. | said: ‘* There is not a dull tale in the book.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 











The Macmillan Company's Out-of-Door Books, 





A NEW NATURE STORY BOOK. 


CITIZEN BIRD. 


A STORY OF BIRD LIFE 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Cloth, 12mo, Nearly Ready. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MRS. 
BIRDCRAFT. 

A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 
and Water Birds. 
containing 128 Birds in their Natural Colors, 
and other Illustrations. 8vo, Linen, $3.00. 


*¢ Even if this volume were devoid of illustrations, and | 


depended entirely on its letterpress for success, it would 
be welcomed as an addition to English literature. It is 
more than an accurate and comprehensive description of 
all the birds one is likely to find in an extended search, 
It is also an introduction to them and their haunts, so 
enticingly written that the reader at once falls in love 
with them and becomes an enthusiast in their pursuit.’* 

— Evening Telegraph (Philadelphia). 


With Full-page Plates | 


By MABEL QOsGooD WRIGHT, author of “ Birdcraft,” etc., and 
Dr. ELLiotT Cougs, author of “ Birds of North America.” 


A delightful story book about birds, specially illustrated by Louis 
|| AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


A desirable book for every school library. 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 

A New England Chronicle of Birds and Flowers: 
Second Edition. 18mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Limited Large-paper Edition, with 12 Full-page 

Plates, $3.00 met. 
“A dainty little volume, exhaling the perfume and 


| radiating the hues of both cultivated and wild flowers, 


echoing the songs of birds, and illustrated with exquisite 
pen-pictures of bits of garden, field and woodland scen- 
ery. The author is an intimate of nature. She relishes 
its beauties with the keenest delight, and describes them 
with a musical flow of language that carries us along 
from a ‘ May day’ toa ‘winter mood’ in a thoroughly 
sustained effort." — The Richmond Dispatch. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. 


Illustrated by ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. 


16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“‘ The book is calculated to interest children in nature, and grown folks, too, will find themselves catching the 


author’s enthusiasm. As for T 
of such books as these, the better for the children. 
nile literature.””"— Zhe Critic. 


“‘ This book is altogether out of the commonplace. 


ommy-Anne herself, she is bound to make friends wherever she is known. 


‘Lhe more 


One ‘ Tommy-Anne’ is worth a whole shelf of the average juve- 


It will be immensely entertaining to all children who have 


a touch of imagination, and it is instructive and attractive to older readers as well.” — Zhe Outlook. 





Nature Books for Supplementary Reading. 


WILD NEIGHBORS. 
By ERNEsT INGERSOLL. 
Shortly. 


A work which will give an account of the habits, appearance, etc., of the most important varieties of animal 


life, aside from the domestic animals. 


12mo, Cloth. With 20 Full-page Plates and Other Illustrations. 


A Book on Animals. 
Ready 


The places where the different kinds are to be found, the methods by which 


they are captured, are vividly described. A specia: chapter tells how wild animals are trained in captivity. 
LIFE HISTORIES OF AMERICAN INSECTS. 


With 19 Full-Page Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor of Entomology, New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts. Ready Shortly. 


Chapters on various forms of insect life, mostly of which are easily obtainable for observation. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT 
WORLD. 
By L. N. BADENOCH. With Illustrations by 
MARGARET J. D. BADENOCH and Others. 
Seeond Edition, Gilt top, $1.25. 


‘The volume is fascinating from beginning to end, | 


and there are many hints to be found in the wisdom and 
thrift shown by the smallest animal creatures.’’ 
The Times (New York) 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND 
GARDEN. 
By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. _ Iilustrated. 
$1.25. 
««One of the most charming books of the season, both 
as to form and substance ’’— Zhe Outlook. 


*« The book fills a delightful p!ace not occupied by any 
other book that we have ever seen.’”” 
Home 


I2mo, 


ournal (Boston). 


Send for our New List of Books on Nature, etc. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





The Macmillan Company's New Books on Social Science, Bt. 








GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 


The Establishment of Christianity in Europe in relation to the Social Question. 
NASH, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


By Henry S. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“« Not only is his treatment of the = thesis which he has undertaken to discuss fresh and suggestive, but he 
a 


shows himself to be a clear and original thinker. 


* *# In luminous and epigrammatic statement, in compactness 


of thought and in a thorough mastery of the whole subject he ranks among the best writers on sociology who have ap- 
peared during the last twenty years, and we believe his book will come to be recognized as one of the most valuable 
and helpful treatises in the language.’""—7he 7ribune, New York. 





THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
By Lucy M. SALMON, Professor of History at 

Vassar College. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


«‘Miss Salmon’s very thorough review of the facts in 
the situation affords for the first time an adequate basis 
for a profitable discussion of the various problems con- 
nected with domestic service in this country. Miss Sal- 
mon has sifted the essential from the unessential * * * 
and has developed a treatise of unique value.””— 7he Re- 
view of Reviews. 





MUNICIPAL PROBLEIIS. 
By FRANK J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Adminfstrative Law, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 set. 


“A scholarly, thoughtful and independent criticism 
* ## the volume is an exceptionally valuable one.” — 
The Outlook. 

** We know of no single volume so helpful to the stu- 
dent of city governments in the United States at the pres- 
ent time.””— Zimes-Herald, Chicago. 





UST READY. 
THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis with Analysis and Explanation of its Composition. 
Author of “ The Jewish Scriptures,” etc., etc. 


FISKE. 


By Amos K. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the myths and fragments of myths of which it is 
mainly composed, and explains their significance and bearing in the literary and religious development of the He- 


brew ple. 


The book affords a striking example of the manner in which the ancient Jewish writings were produced 


and of the results of modern critical research into their origin. 


Volume I. Almost Ready. 
AMERICAN HISTORY AS TOLD BY 
CONTESIPORARIES. 

By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of His- 

tory, Harvard University. 


Vol. I. Bra of Colonization. (1492-1689.) Fust ready. 
Vol. Il. Building of the Republic. ( 1689-1783.) 


: oe 

Vol. Ill. National Expansion. (1733-1845.) 72 
Sollow 

Vol. [V. Welding of the Nation. (1846-1896.) 72 
Sollow, 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 
TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA. 


Congo Francais, Corisco and the Cameroons. 
By Mary H. Kincstey. 16 full-page and 
many smaller illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00. 


‘* Not for many a day has there appeared so fascinat- 
ing and altogether remarkable a book of travels as this.’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Fifth Thousand. 





VOLCANOES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By IsrAEt C. RussELL, Professor in the University of Michigan. 


Cloth, 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Between Sir Archibald Geikie'’s large work on “ The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’’ which is just ready’ 
and this work on American Volcanoes, there is no doubt that now for the first time the student interested in this sub“ 
ject finds conveniently at hand a summary of all that has been learned about volcanoes from the earliest records of 


them till now. 





ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 
A Series of Practical Papers for Beginners. By 
ELIZABETH Moore HALLOWELL. 


A very practical interesting book, with sug- | 
gestions as to the best methods of grouping, | 


management of light and shade and other essen- 


tials of composition, all intended to give reliable | 


help to students who are filling their first sketch- 
books. Cloth. 75 cents met. 


FIRST BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPH 


By RAcpu S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. Assistant 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at the Cornell University, Author 
of «« Economic Geology of the United States,” 
“Elementary Physical Geography,” ete. 
Ready soon. 

It will be still less advanced than the “ Elementary 
Physical Geography,” but it will be characterized by 
some of the features which have especially recommended 
this to the schools. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave. 









The Macmillan Company's Announcements for June 


in addition to those mentioned under Novels, Out-of-Door Books, etc. 





A GENEALOGY OF MORALS. 
By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, translated by WILLIAM A. HAUSSMANN, Ph.D. Vol. X. of The Works 
of FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 

This sole authorized edition of ‘* Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche”’ is issued under the 
supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Leipzig. It is based on the final German edition prepared 
by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. Two volumes, including the remarkable 
‘* Thus spake Zarathustra,’’ have already been issued. The next in order of publication are, Vol. 
IX. ‘* Beyond Good and Evil: Poems.’’? ‘Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN. Vol. VI. ‘‘ Dawn 
of the Day.’’ Translated by JoHANNA VoLz. To be followed by six more volumes, 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS. 
An Essay in Christian Sociology. By SHAILER MATTHEWS, Associate Professor of New Testament 

History and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 

There have been many presentations of Christian teaching in its application to modern social 
problems, but too often they have neglected to discover exactly what the teaching of Jesus really 
was. In the present volume an attempt is made to study the Social hero of Jesus systematic- 
ally with little or no ome Ag homiletic application. It is based upon the belief that Jesus as a 
strong thinker must have some central truth or conception, and that his teachings were there- 
fore not a mere collection of disconnected apothegms. Starting with this fundamental conception, 
the author endeavors to trace its application by Jesus himself to various aspects of social life, as 
society, economics, the family, the state, as well as to discover the forces and means upon which 
Jesus counted for the realization of his ideals. The essays originally appeared in the American 
Journal of Sociology, but have since been to a considerable extent rewritten. 


MODERN READER’S BIBLE (THE): MINOR PROPHETS (THE). 

A series of books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in modern Literary form. Each number 
of the series edited with an introduction by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. 
(Penn. ), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 

The volumes now ready include the earlier books of the Bible to Psalms, and also Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the PRoPHECY SERIES, in all fourteen volumes. 

‘* To the student, and to all persons who relish truth in its finest form of expression, it is a posi- 
tive boon.’’ Joun F. Hurst, Bishop of the Meth. Epis. Church. 

‘* The low price of the little volumes puts them within the reach of the great majority of Ameri- 
can households, and I look for a large increase of interest in the Bible, for a much better under- 
standing of its general spirit and teaching, and especially for an increased appreciation of its 
inspirational power, from the publication of the Modern Reader’s Bible.’’ 

LyMAN ABBOTT, Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook. 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISIS1. 
By JoHN Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Can. 
Second Edition with Additions. 


‘* The book is an able one, written in a clear, comprehensive style, and shows earnest research.’’ 
—The New York Observer. 


THE GROWING REVELATION. 

By the Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., Author of Heredity and Christian Problems. A series 
of essays or discourses on the great themes of Christian thought considered in their practical 
relations. The first chapter treats of ‘‘ The Vision of God’’ and from that starting point the 
growing revelation of the Divine life is traced in the individual, in society, in the church and 


the world. 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

A Philosophical Discussion by JosiAH Royce, Ph.D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in 
Harvard University, JosEPpH LeConTE, M.D., LL.D., and G. H. Howison, LL.D., fes- 
sors in the University of California, and SIDNEY EDWARD Mezes, Ph.D., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Texes. A reissue, with a new and fuller essay by Professor Roycr. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. of the Publications of the Philosophical Union of the University of California. Uniform 


with ‘“‘ Christianity and Idealism,’’ by JoHN WATSON, LL.D., Vol. II. of the same series but 
already issued. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















GOO0 BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 





Phroso. 
By AntnHony Hops, author of “ The Prisoner of Zen- 
da,” “The Heart of Princess Osra,”’ etc. 
he most fascinating romance of the end of the cen- 
. Second Large Edition. 
With fifty illustrations, sixteen of them full-page, by 
Henry B. Wecusier. 

“ Jt seems tous that ‘Phroso, Anthony Hope's new 
novel, is likely to rank among the master works of 
sensational and exciting fiction. 7 

“ We care not how sated and cynical a man may 
have become, we defy him to lay ‘Phroso’ down if he 
once takes it up; he will finish it at a sitting and 
count a night's rest well lost.’’—New York Sun. 

ramo, Cloth,. . +... + « © $1.75 


oe, «622 62 


The Mutable Many. 

By Rosert Barr, author of ‘“‘A Woman Intervenes,” 
“In the Midst of Alarms,”’ etc. 

The basis of the novel is a strike in an English factory, 
but there is a love-story running through it, and it ccn- 
tains many interesting and amusing characters depicted 
in Mr. Barr’s well-known vein. This book, when it ap- 

serially, was ed by comp critics as 
the best work that Mr. Barr has ever done. 

“A capital story, capitally told, and is interesting 





from beginning to end.’"—Xochester Democrat and 
Chronicée. 
“A book to be read with pleasure and profit.” 
—New don Day. 


“As @ writer of very interesting stories, Mr. 
Barr has few eguals."’—Boston Courier. 
zamo, cloth,. . .. . cove « oH 


ees ee 


The Sacrifice of Fools. 


By R. Manirotp Craic. 
‘ .~ exciting story, with the principal scenes laid in 
ndia. 
“* Interesting and absorbing.”’—London tator. 
“ One of the most interesting and striking books 
of the year.”’—Public Opinion. 


12mo, cloth, printed on laid paper,. .... . . $1.00 


Twe new volumes in the popular Twentieth Century 
ries. 


The Three Richard Whalens. 


By James Knarr Reeve, author of « Vawder’s Un- 


The father and the grandfather of the hero, who is a 
young society man of New York, have been of adven- 
turous natures, and he himself is finally carried away by 
the same spirit, and goes off in search of a treasure on a 
desolate island. 

“A thrilling story of adventure.” 

—Evening World. 

“Novel, well told and never dull.” 

—Atlanta Christian Index, 


The Touchstone of Life. 


By Etta MacManon. 
A strong romance with the scene laid in England and 
South Africa. 
“An excellent example of high-class work by the 
most gifted and conscientious of lady novelists” 


—London Literary World. | 


Each volume, 16mo, buckram, silver top, illustrated, 


75 cents. | 


Modern Fiction. 


A new series of copyrighted paper-covered novels, 
called the Series of Modern Fiction, including works by 
some of the most popular of living authors. ‘‘ ‘The Broom 
Squire,”’ by S. Baring-Gould, was the first volume in the 
line. This will be followed by popular works by William 
Le Queux, Iota, Adeline Sergeant, and other well-known 
writers. 

Price, each volume, .... + + 50 cents. 


The Herb Moon. 


By Joun Ovrver Hossgs. 

A new work by this — author, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent style from any of her works previously published. 

An interesting love story, abounding in wit,and 
containing one most amusing character whois made 
the medium of the expression of much good sense and 
excellent philosophy couched in rustic language. 

“Abounds in the brightest epigrams.’’—Chicago 
Eveni:g Post. 

“«*The Herb Moon’ is a cameo worthy of a perma- 
nent setting in recent fiction.”’—Chicago Tribune. 

“There is no novelist, on the whole, more human.” 
—New York Tribune. 


samo, buckvamig. we cc ccc cc cece 6 oe 


The City of Refuge. 


By Sir WA.TsR Besant. 

The plot deals to some extent with the supernatural, 
the greater part of the incidents occurring in a community 
in the State of New York. The heroine is a young girl 
of great beauty, who has the power of second sight, and 
the story consists of her adventures with two young Eng- 
lishmen, one of whom she finally marries. The resu 
ts a charming love-story, in a new field for this 
author. 

“The novel is in every way unique.’”’"—Christian 
Teacher. 


“The story is an interesting and amusing one.” — 
Christian Register. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, . . . + « + $1.50 


Complete Hoyle. 
By R. F. Foster, author of “‘ Foster’s Whist Tactics,” 
et 


c. 

Mr. Foster is probably the most thorough and scien- 
tific student of games of the present time. His books 
have a value for not equalled by any other 
similar works. This new Hoyle is an encyclopzdia of 
all the indoor games played at the present day, with sug- 
= for play, a full Code of Laws, illustrative 

nds, and a brief statement of the doctrine of chances as 
—_ to games. 

is book is one that no club or lover of games can 
afford to be without. In it are given the rules for over 
250 games. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, beautifully stamped with a hand 

of cards, chessmen, etc., in gold and colored inks. $2.0e 








Might Have Been. 
By the Rav. Dr. JoserH Parxsr, of the Londom Tab- 


ernacie. 

A most interesting volume of reminiscences, together 
with many comments by the Jar on people, 
things, and life. Among the notable people who in 
this book are Henry Ward Beecher, John Bright, Phillips 
Brooks, John B. Gough, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Twain, and Charles H. Spurgeon. 

A thoroughly unconventional but interesting work. 

“We heartily commend this work to thoughtful and 
discerning readers of all classes.""—Boston Gazette. 

“Will be read with positive delight and profit by all 
thoughtful Christians.” —Boston Religious Telescope. 

12mo, cloth,. ... $1.25 


Author’s Readings. 


By Artuur Youne. 
A unique book for all persons interested in public read- 


ings 

Made up of selections from the writings of popular 
authors, including Eugene Field, Opie Read, Hamlin 
Garland, Will Carleton, M. Quad, and Bill Nye. 

Each of the authors read selections from their writings, 
and Mr. Young sketched them as they did so. Each se- 
lection is illustrated by three or four of these sketches. 
The effect is exceedingly interesting and unique. 

16mo, cloth, . ce ogee 





For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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‘The power above and behind all thrones is Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion 

is not distinctively a literary journal. It is something more than a literary 
journal. It is an eclectic weekly that covers every field: Politics, Ameri- 
can and foreign, Science, Theology, Letters and Art, and miscellaneous 
subjects. In its Letters and Art department you will find the most en- 
lightened discussion of literary topics that appears in the journals of this 
and foreign countries. Probably you cannot afford to subscribe to 3,000 
newspapers, magazines and reviews; in PusLic Opinion the most valuable 
portion of this number of periodicals is reproduced in attractive form. 

Considerable space is devoted to book reviews and the staff of re- 
viewers is composed of men of national reputation in their respective fields. 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the Smithsonian Institute; Prof. F. H. Knowl- 
ton, of the Geological Survey ; Prof. C. D. White, of the National Museum, 
Profs. J. H. Gore, L. D. Lodge, and Montague, of Columbian University, 
Washington ; Prof. Geo. J. Smith, of the Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; James B. Shrigley, Esq., of Philadelphia; Dr. Klein, of the Bureau 
of Education ; and other specialists in their several lines of work are con- 
stant contributors to our review department. 


EDUCATORS 


Teachers and instructors of every grade have many responsibilities. 
Unquestionably the greatest of these is the obligation to keep thor- 
oughly posted on current thought in every department of human 
activity. This obligation may be fulfilled at the smallest expense of 
time, effort and money by reading 








PUBLIC OPINION 


Pror. J. W. JENKs, of Cornell University, in an article in the American Journal of 
Sociology, says: 

A paper whose aim it should be to give the news fairly and fully, to give the 
basis for judgment on all political questions, to give carefully written, moderate 
opinions on both sides, might be more of an educating influence in the community, 
and might have a stronger tendency toward elevating the political tone of our 
country than a dozen new universities. Something is now done in that direc- 
tion by PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, says: 


PUBLIC OPINION is a wonderful success and ought to circulate a million 
copies weekly. 





Sample copies sent free. $2.50 per year; $1.25 for six mouths, 
65 cents for three months, 


Send for list of premiums, magazines and books. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION C0O., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


























Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly 


JUNE, 1897. 


Evolution of the Modern Heavy 
Gun. Prof. W. LE ConreE STEVENs, 


An interesting history of its development from 
the earliest times to the present day. 


The Silent City of the Muir Glacier. 


President DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


Gives another striking illustration of the cre- 
dulity of the general public. 


Principles of Taxation. VIII. Forms 
and Nomenclature of Taxation. Hon. 


Davip A. WELLS. 


A lucid and convincing arraignment of the 
indirect method of taxation. 


Science as an Instrument of Edu- 
cation. M. P. BERTHELOT. 
Points out the overwhelming importance of 
science in modern life and education. 


The Racial Geography of Europe. 
V. The Three European Races. Prof. 
W. Z. RIPLEY. 


Shows that, instead of one European or white 
race, we have evidence of three distinct types. 


Woman Suffrage and Education. 
HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON. 
A discussion of the effect of the suffrage move- 


ment on the education of women. 


Other articles on Globe Lightning; World’s 


Geologists at St. Petersburg; The History of | 


Alcohol; The Public and its Public Libraries; 
Suicide and the Environment; and Sketch (wih 
Portrait) of Richard Owen, of New Harmony 


Editor’s Table; Scientific Literature; Frag- 
ments of Science. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 















D. Appleton & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Outgoing Turk, 


Impressions of a Journey through the Western 
Balkans. By H. C. THomson, author of 
“The Chitral Campaign.” With 76 illus- 
trations and 3 Maps. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Mr. Thomson has traveied over eight hundred miles 
through Bosnia and Herzegovina, and he presents a 
graphic picture of the effect ef twenty years of Christian 
control. He also discusses the problems offered by Ar- 
menia and Greece and the attitude of Russia. His study 
of the relations of the Powers to the Eastern question is 
one of special timely interest, and his survey of the con- 
trasts between Christian and Turkish rule is one of great 
value. His book abounds in entertaining travel sketches, 
descriptions and personal experiences, and the illustra- 
tions are numerous and helpful. 


Cyprian: 


His Life, his Times, his Work. By EDWARD 
Wuite Benson, D.D., D.C.L., late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D.D., LL. D., D.C. L., Bishop of New 
York. 8vo. Cloth. 


Canan Gore has said that he does not believe there is 
so much theological or moral illumination to be gained 
from any study outside Holy Scripture as from the great 
theologians who are called the “‘Fathers.’’ Dr. Benson 
—_— of Cyprian as ‘‘a powerful and fascinating n- 

ity,’’ who left a theory of the Church’s life which is 
still *‘a living theory.”’ Bishop Potter writes: ** Cyp- 
rian beheld Christendom vexed by questions which were 
not new when he came to Carthage, and which are as 
vital in their interest and as far-reaching in their impor- 
tance now as then.” 


In Joyful Russia. 


By Joun A. LoGaN, Jr. With 50 full-page 
Hlustrations in colors in black and white. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


A peculiarly delightful book of travel and sight-seeing, 
describing the splendid ceremonies at the coronation of 
the Czar, and also picturing Russian social life in Mos- 
cow and inthe country. Mr. Logan’s credentials gave 
him special facilities for seeing everything best worth 
seeing, and his introductions enabled him to acquaint 
himself with various p of life which the average 
traveler does not see. Numerous admirable illustrations 
reproduce notable buildings, street scenes, portraits of 
important personages, and genre subjects as well as the 
y of the coronation 


General Grant. 


By General JAMES GRANT WILSON. A new 
volume in the Great Commanders Series. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The author’s acquaintance with General Grant began 
at Cairo, Ill., in 1861, and continued for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. In addition to this the author has had the 
advantage of consulting a war diary containing many in- 
teresting conversations and incidents of his service under 
General Grant in the agmane haga eon and elsewhere. 
The proofs have been read by a member of General 
Grant’s family. 





r*s 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 









THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, AZSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. VI. No. 3 (May, 1897) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 
i. The Genesis of the Ethical Self. J. MARK BaLpwin. 
ii. The Nature of Emotion. Davin Irons. 
iii. An Analysis of the Good. Hiram M. STANLEY. 
iv. The Process of Recognition. MARGARET WASHBURN. 
v. The Standpoint and Method of Ethics. James SETH. 


il. Reviews of Books: 


S. W. Dyde, Hegel’s Philosophy of Right; by W. T. Harris— 
A. G. Langley, Leibnitz’s New Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding; by G. M. Duncan—G. Gory, L’immanence 
de la raison dans la connaissance sensible; by J. H. Tufts— 
W. Caldwell, Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical 
Significance; by F. Thilly. 


Ill. Summaries of Articles. 
IV. Notices of New Books. 
V. Notes: 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 
GINN & COMPANY, 
7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 





THE SUrMMER QUARTER 


- OF .. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WILL OPEN JULY 1, 1897. 


This Quarter is an integral part of the scholastic year and is divided 
into two terms of six weeks each. 


Two hundred and twenty courses of Instruction in Philosophy, 
Pedagogy, Political Science, History, Sociology, Comparative Religion, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabic, Egyptian, Old Testament Literature and 
History, New Testament Literature and History, Comparative Philology, 
Greek, Latin, Romance Languages and Literatures, Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, English, Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Zodlogy, Anatomy and Histology, Bacteriology, Palzontology, 
Botany, Public Speaking, Systematic Theology, Church History, Homi- 
letics, and Physical Culture. 





Instruction will be given by one hundred and one Professors and 
Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories and Museums of the Uni- 
versity will be open. 


Expenses, including Tuition, for a term of Six Weeks, need not 
exceed $50.00, and may be less. 


For circulars and information address, 


THE EXAMINER, 


(DIVISION Q), 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





Important to Advertisers. 





The Journal of Education and American 
Primary Teacher as mediums in which to adver- 
tise books and school supplies, are unequalled. 
They reach weekly and monthly, the great body of 
school and college officers, public libraries, the lead- 
ing educators of public and private schools of every 
grade, who influence and decide upon the text- 
books, reference books and other educational appli- 
ances to be used. 


VouvrvGvveeeeoeereoreoreeeeeeeerererererererveeervrwewwe 


The active teachers and school officials directly 
or indirectly, select and influence the use of a large 
proportion of the books and supplies that are used 
in schools, in libraries, in reading circles and in the 
homes of the people. 


Every publisher and manufacturer of educational 
devices will find that it pays to use these papers for 
their advertising. We make low special rates for 
space. 

Sample copies sent free on application. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 





New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. : 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 West 23d St., New York. 


PUBLISH EARLY IN MAY 


IN PLAIN AIR.—A Novel of New England 
to-day. By ELISABETH LYMAN CABOT. $1.25. 
The main theme is the irrepressible conflict between 

a woman of the world and her narrow-minded neighbors, 

among whom she returns to live. The latter are de- 

— as the descendants from the Puritans, in a very 

iteral sense of the word. The author is said to show an 

epigrammatic brevity and wit that suggest Mrs. Craigie 
and Anthony Hope Hawkins. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND 
GREEN.—By Jerome K. Jerome, Author 
of Three Men in a Boat, The Diary of a 
Pilgrimage, etc. With over forty illustra- 
tions (ten of them full page). 1I2mo. $1.25. 
In the three years since Mr. Jerome’s last book, Fohn 

Ingerfield, appeared, he has written some well-liked 

plays, and in this volume shows a marked dramatic force 

and ra 


pidity of movement. Though the prevailing tone 
is gay, several of the tales havea strong emotional inter- 
est. 


THE GADFLY.—A Romance of the early half 
of this century. By E. L. Voynicn. 
Competent readers pronounce this an extraordinary 

tale, full of dramatic episodes and told with sweeping 

tragic power. The action passes chiefly in Italy during 
the conspiracies against the Austrians. 


SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE.— 
A Triptical Yarn. By DAvip SKaatTs Fos- 
TER. With 12 full-page illustrations by H. 
C. Coutraus. Buckram Series, 18mo. 75 
cents, 


The grotesque adventures of three lively and very up- 
ge Yankees, es the scenes of medizval romance. 


he book shows a good knowledge of German character 
and a pretty skill at burlesque. 


THE WHITE HECATOMB AND OTHER 
STORIES.—By Wi.uiaM Cuas. ScuLty. 
With frontispiece by WALTER B. RussELL. 
Buckram Series, Uniform with the same au- 
thor’s Kafir Stories, 18mo. 75 cents, 
These stories are as frankly horrible, without striving 

for effect, as Poe’s, and remarkable alike for their direct- 

ness and ingenuity. The Boston Transcript called 

Kafir Stories “a desperately strong little book.” The 

NV. Y. Times said “the writes of South Africa with the 

sure knowledge, the sympathy and almost with the vigor 

that Mr. Kipling bestows upon his Hindu stories.’’ 


SOME QUESTIONS OF GOOD ENGLISH. Exam- 
ined in controversies with Dr. Fitzedward Hall. By 
Raven Otmstep Wii.iams, Author of Our Diction- 
aries and other English Language Topics. 12mo, 

BAZIN’S ITALIANS OF TO-DAY.—With Special 
reference to the “ plain people.” 


GUYAU’S NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE.— 
A Sociological Study. 8vo. 


For Speedy Publication. 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (to 
1897).—Edited by H. E. Krensrev. Practically a 
cyclopzdia of musical construction, esthetics and his- 
tory, ina single handy volume, 


ALLEN’S EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 


SELECTIONS FRO ARNOLD’S PROSE.—(: vol.) 
Edited by Pror. Lewis E. Gates. 





rotherhood Star 


33 to 43 GOLD ST., N. Y. 


Published in the interests of 


The Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, 








an order whose sole object is the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom among 
men, counting nearly 400 Chapters and 
more than 10,000 active members in 


sixteen Christian denominations. 


Price, 50 cents a year. 


PASTORS 


and Active Christians will be in- 
terested in the STAR. 


ADVERTISERS 


will find the Star the best me- 
dium for reaching all Brother- 
hood men. 


For Sample Copies, or Brotherhood 
Literature, address 


THE BROTHERHOOD STAR, 
No. 33 To 43 GoLo Sr., 


New York. 
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The Open Court for June. 


Frontispiece: Pythagoras. From an Ancient Cameo. 
The Life of Pythagoras. By Dr. Morrrz Cantor, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni 
versity of Heidelberg. 
Historical Sketch of the Jews from the Captivity to Modern Times. Illustrated. 
1 By the Rev. BERNHARD Pick, Ph. D., Albany, N. Y. 
- In the Dissecting Room. By Perer Rossxcer. 
The Immortality of the Anti-Vivisection Movement. By Dr. Paut Carus. 
The Cogitations of a Smoking Philosopher. Pipes [V,V and VI. By Rector G. J. 
Low, Almonte, Canada. 
Shankara, Teacher of India. By Cwar.es Joxnnsron. 
Miscellaneous Articles. Book Reviews, American'and Foreign; Notes; Poetry. 
Large Octavo. Single Copies, 10 cents. Annually, $1.00. 











Special Announcement. 
Beginning with the July number there will appear in THE OPEN COURT a series of ten 


articles on 


The History of the People of Israel, 


written expressly for the magazine, 
By Pror. C. H. CORNILL, 


Professor of Old Testament H: in the University of Kénigsberg, one of the foremost Biblical 
investigators in Germany, and its most charming tr wed expositor. It-is safe to say, 
that a like brief, simple, and scientific of this difficult subject does not exist. The 
series will appear originally in English. 


Schopenhauer Busts. 


The Open Court Publishing Company has from Elisabet Ney the original model of 
her celebrated bust of Schopenhauer, in 1859, a year before his death. in ne potion. 
one 
and 





the May Ofen Court,to which intending. purchasers are referred, shows the bust in 
A limited number of life-size reproductions of this model have been are 
offered for sale at $15.00 each. is extra, but the weight of the bust, packed and 
ready for shipment, will not exceed fifty pounds. Address all orders to 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Important New Books. 


Thoughts on Religion, By G. J. Ro | The Philosophy of Ancient India. By 
manes New Cheap Edition. soc. RICHARD Garse, Professor of Sanskrit in 


Tibingen, Germany; successor of Roth. 
(Cloth, Bt. 0g): Cloth, sos. Pope. ae. 

“ Will rank the most valuable books the cen- Contains :—(:) A Brief History of Indian Philoso- 
has produced, “Difucalt to overestimate ite vales +t The Commbenion Derweee ladies nae aihooe 

importance.—Chicago Tribune. : > (3) Hindu Monism. 


The Analysis of the Sensations. By Exnst Macu, Professor of the History and Theory 
of Inductive Science in the University of Vienna. Pages, xi., 208. Cuts, 37. Cloth, $1.25. 

“. , , Like everything he writes, a work of gentus.”"—Pra/. W Yames, of Harvard’ 

“ There work known writer which in its general scientific more likely thor- 
bet eh apeinh. yvincdan igo yn or tpothr and gu tert can ly be and 
r morc Mach’s wonderfully original and wholesome ‘un Prof. $ &. Trevor in The rnal ef Phy 
hemistry. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn St, Chicago. 
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JUNE, 1897 


A New Form of Government 
The Futility of the Spelling Grind. ....... Dr. J. M: RICE -_ : 


A Propagator of Pauperism: the Dispensary, aE 
Dr. GEORGE F. SHRADY hg 


American Excavations in Greece: Plataia and Eretria, = / 
J. GENNADIUs a 


The Case of Captain Dreyfus. ....... ... ) “VINDEX” 


When did Cabot Discover North America? . . . HENRY HARRISSE | 





The Grievance of the West .......... . sd BO BYSLOP 9 
Professor of Logie and Bthies, Oolumbia Universtiy ee 


Contemporary American Essayists .. . . . BENJAMIN W. WELLS — 
Professor of Modern Languages, University of the fouth 5 














THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY j 


ana Fitth Avenue, New Fore 














25 Cts. a Copy : - $8.00 a Year 4 











